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The Religious Press 


The 26th of a series on the 
Catuotic Dicest survey of 


religion in the United States 


‘| ‘WENTY YEARS AGo religion was 
considered by the general press 
as a subject to be avoided. It was 
the fashion to pretend that “ten- 
sions would be created” if it were 
considered seriously. The American 
Mercury, under the editorship of 
H. L. Mencken and George Jean 
Nathan, used to treat religion as an 
object of ridicule. Its Americana 
column regularly contained a re- 
port of events in the “Bible Belt,” 
such as a minister preaching his 
sermon sitting up in a coffin and, 
having failed to attract an audi- 
ence, the next Sunday preaching 
while standing on his head in the 
coffin. 

The attitude of a news magazine 
like Time, 20 years ago, was flip- 
pant when it wasn’t downright 
derogatory. 

Things have changed for the bet- 
ter. Though Newsweek will omit 
its religion section occasionally, 
Time hardly ever does, and both of 
them treat it with as much serious- 
ness as they do science or the thea- 
ter. 

Two decades ago almost any edi- 
tor would have dropped dead if 
someone had predicted what is 
happening today: newspapers pub- 


lishing Fulton Oursler’s books on 
page one; magazines practically 
never coming out without an ar- 
ticle on religion; book companies 
searching for religious titles; four 
or five of the ten best sellers on 
religion; Bishop Sheen leading the 
TV pack; Conrad Hilton putting 
copies of Guideposts in every one 
of his hotel rooms, chapels being 
built in industriak plants and in 
airports and such like. 
Meanwhile, what has the reli- 
gious press itself been doing? To 
find out, the Carnoric Dicest 
asked a cross section of the 104 
million Americans over 18 years of 
age a straightforward question: 
“Do you happen to read any reli- 
gious magazines or newspapers 
regularly?” This was asked of 
Catholics, Protestants, and Jews. 
The Catholic Press. February is 
“Catholic Press Month,” when ev- 
eryone is urged to “support the 
Catholic Press.” How many Cath- 
olics never read any Catholic publi- 
cation regularly? The answer is 
that 44% of them never do. In the 
U.S. there are 541 Catholic publi- 
cations, and almost half the Cath- 
olics never see any of them. 
Perhaps it would be more en- 
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couraging to say that 56% of Cath- 
olics read a Catholic publication 
regularly. And perhaps some would 
say that is a good performance. But 
the fact remains that 44% (10,428,- 
000 Catholics over 18) are being 
taught only by the five or ten-min- 
ute sermon on Sunday, or by the 
religious articles in the daily news- 
papers or the secular magazines. 

This is a good month to ask the 
question: Is the failure to reach 
those 10 million adults the fault of 
the press or the fault of the people? 
It is not within the province of the 
Caruotic Dicrsr survey to answer 
it, nor is it within this writer’s 
knowledge to answer it. It can be 
said, however, that the number of 
Catholic publications seems to be 
sufficient. 

The Protestant Press. Serving the 
71.1 million Protestants over 18 years 
of age are 245 Protestant publica- 
tions. It is not our concern to evalu- 
ate the work of these, but it will 
surely be a shock to those engaged 
in this work to learn that 58% of 
Protestants never read a Protestant 
publication regularly. That means 
that 41.2 million Protestants do not 
read a religious publication. 


The Jewish Press. This is even 
more discouraging: 81% of the 
Jews do not read any Jewish publi- 
cation regularly. 

Again we may ask, without pre- 
suming to answer, is it the fault of 
the press or the fault of the people? 
Religion is an interesting subject. 
There is no aspect of living, no in- 
tellectual activity, no human en- 
deavor that cannot be related to 
religion. The American people have 
proved to the secular editors that 
they are interested in religion, that 
they want to learn. The old rancors 
and internecine strife have been to 
a great extent discarded. They are 
fanned to faint flame only by an 
occasional Blanshard. Americans, 
facing the terrible catastrophe of an 
instant A-bomb, have demonstrated 
that they prefer positive teachers to 
negative fault finders. 

It seems, therefore, that 10'4 mil- 
lion Catholics, nearly 30 million 
Protestants, and 2,835,000 Jews are 
potential customers who have dem- 
onstrated their willingness to buy 
religious instruction. It is equally 
obvious that the religious press is 
not doing a competent job of sell- 
ing them. 


» » «€ « 


CA. soctat-cuimBine Lapy, asked to a big public dinner, found herself seated 
between a noted bishop and an equally famous rabbi. She was determined 
to be witty, though everybody seemed engrossed in serious conversation. 

“I feel as if I were a leaf between the Old and the New Testaments,” she 
interrupted the rabbi. He turned to her, and answered, “That page, Madam, 


is usually a blank.” 


Capper’s Weekly. 
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The rubble and jungle were cleared away, 
and Old Goa exposed for veneration its greatest treasure: 


St. F rancis Xavier s Bones 


By Evetyn Waucu 


Condensed from Esquire* 


HAD LONG wanted to visit 

I Goa. I had read travelers’ 

| tales of the Golden City that 
had once been capital and empori- 
um of all the widespread Portu- 
guese empire of the East, and now 
stood quite deserted. I had seen 
prints and photographs of the great 
baroque buildings engulfed in jun- 
gle. 

Lately I had read Father James 
Brodrick’s biography of St. Francis 
Xavier, whose body is Goa’s great- 
est treasure. December, 1952, was 
the saint’s particular month, the 
400th anniversary of his death. His 
relics were to be exposed to venera- 
tion for the last time in their long 
and strange history. It was then or 
never to make the pilgrimage. 

The pilgrim bus from India 
skirted Old Goa. Through the dust 
I glimpsed white cupolas, an arch, 





and walls hairy as coconuts with 
dry weed. Then we passed a great 
stretch of tidal water full of small 
sails, with wooded hills beyond; 
and so to New Goa, or Pangim, 
the modern capital. 

In honor of the festival, loud- 
speakers had been set up in the 
main squares. In one square was a 
little industrial exhibition and a 
temporary café. There was also an 
exhibition of modern art which de- 
served more attention than it got. 
All other activity was on the quay 
and at the bus station, for Pangim, 
that month, was purely a place for 
passage for Old Goa, eight miles 
upstream. 

There are many vivid accounts 
of Old Goa both in its prosperity 
and its ruin. Its prosperity lasted 
barely 150 years. Its ruin was swift, 
caused by Dutch rivalry and the 











*488 Mudison Ave., New York City 22. December, 1953. Copyright 1953 by Esquire, Inc., and 
reprinted with permission. 
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sheer lack of Portuguese manpow- 
er, and accelerated by plague and 
fever. Most travelers reached Goa 
after a voyage of great privation 
and danger. 

Perhaps they tended to exagger- 
ate the splendors they found. There 
was treasure certainly, and ware- 
houses full of expensive Eastern 
merchandise; but there was little 
that could be called civilization, 
either Asiatic or European. The 
masons built solidly, but they fol- 
lowed without imagination a lim- 
ited range of models. In popula- 
tion, Old Goa equaled Elizabethan 
London, but most of its inhabitants 


were servile; and the social life, - 


even of the prosperous and im- 
portant, sounds devoid of charm. 
Those sweltering, swaggering fidal- 
gos and their sickly womenfolk 
with their palanquins and sweets 
and scents and retinues of hand- 
maids, were not real ladies and 
gentlemen but the riffraff of Portu- 
gal, overdressed and overprivileged. 
The Church alone sustained what 
there was of culture; and_ the 
Church alone displays some of its 
former grandeur today. 

The city was abandoned in 1759. 
Its palaces and colleges were used 
as quarries. The jungle closed in, 
thrusting roots between the laterite 
blocks. Vaults and facades crum- 
bied into the steep streets. A hun- 
dred years later only the huge Con- 
vent of St. Monica was inhabited. 
The last of the nuns survived alone 
into the late 1870’s, when the illus- 
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trious foundation came to end. The 
vast, buttressed walls stood firm 
but the paintings flaked away in 
the cloisters and the odorous, en- 
closed garden ran all to weed. 

It was the last Religious house to 
survive the anticlerical laws of Por- 
tugal. When Santa Monica stood 
empty the soul of Old Goa seemed 
finally to have departed. Memories 
of fever and plague haunted it. No 
one cared to stay there after sunset. 
The canons of the Cathedral came 
punctually to their stalls and sang 
their daily Office, but returned to 
Pangim to sleep. 

In the last two years, there has 
been a stir in the city’s sleep. Ofh- 
cials have exterminated the mos- 
quitoes. Vegetation and_ rubble 
have been cleared so that the four 
great remaining churches stand in 
the open. Several of the chapels 
that lie around them are being re- 
paired. There is a plan to use Santa 
Monica as the archdiocesan semi- 
nary. But during the festival month 
the area was transformed into a 
fairground and bivouac. An ever- 
changing population of 50,000 pil- 
grims were in possession. 

Day after day I watched the 
changing parade of Christian India 
with inexhaustible fascination. 
Sometimes a wealthy family or a 
government official would arrive in 
a private car, enter privately ahead 
of the queue, pay their homage 
and turn home. One day half a vil- 
lage of natives were led in by the 
priest who had just converted 
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them. They had never before left 
their ancestral forest and had no 
idea that the world contained so 
many other Christians. 

There were prosperous Goan 
parishes marching in _ procession, 
men and women apart, carrying 
wands and banners, singing lita- 
nies, and wearing the insignia of 
pious sodalities. For these, a whole 
bazaar had been constructed, sell- 
ing souvenirs and rosaries and beer. 

But the traders were not doing 
quite as well as they had hoped. 
The overwhelming majority of pil- 
grims were very poor people who 
had pinched and saved and _bor- 
rowed to raise their fares. They 
carried bundles of provisions and 
when they were not praying they 
were cooking and eating. They 
prayed long and often with rapt 
devotion, resolutely visiting all the 
altars and all the statues, kissing 
the stones; and they ate long and 
often, squatting in groups over the 
wood smoke and spicy steam, chat- 
tering in half a dozen languages. 

When a bishop passed—and prel- 
ates were plentiful there all that 
month—they would rise and dart 
to kiss his ring. They came from 
all over India and Ceylon but 
mostly from the southern coast be- 
tween Bombay and Madras, which 
had heard the preaching of St. 
Francis Xavier. They were the de- 
scendants of his converts. From be- 
fore dawn until late evening, pa- 
tient queues moved slowly forward 
to the side door of the cathedral. 


ST. FRANCIS XAVIER'S 


BONES 5 
Three quarters of a million Indians 
were coming to thank a Spanish 
Jesuit, who had died far away, just 
400 years ago, for their gift of faith. 

Francis Xavier, one of the earli- 
est companions of St. Ignatius 
Loyola, lived in an age of great 
adventurers. In England we incline 
to regard our Elizabethan sea dogs 
as unique national heroes. The 
Portuguese went first and went 
farther, and among those fierce and 
fearless men, Francis Xavier was 
pre-eminent in daring and endur- 
ance. 

In Xavier, Renaissance exuber- 
ance coexisted with medieval faith 
—faith like a meteorite, compact, 
impermeable, incorruptible. But 
there was another component 
which belongs to no period in 
time: an insatiable love for his fel- 
low men. Love raised him to the 
altars of the Church and love keeps 
him alive in the hearts of his de- 
votees today. He believed that those 
who died in the darkness of heath- 
enism were in danger of eternal 
damnation. The most perfect gift 
love could bring was Christian 
truth. That was the single, irresist- 
ible force that drove him across 
pirate-infested seas, through forts 
seething with disease and sin, along 
inland tracks devoid of food and 
shelter, to wherever he could find 
a foothold and a hearing. 

Ten years were the total span of 
his stupendous mission. He came 
to the East as a second choice. Had 
a colleague not fallen ill he might 
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have completed his life in a Euro- 
pean university. 

Goa was his base. There he be- 
gan his work, and there, three 
times, he returned to re-equip him- 
self for his great journeys and to 
attend to local ecclesiastical affairs. 
His mission lay wherever there 
were souls to be saved. The colo- 
nists, their slaves and prisoners, the 
newly converted Indians, the heath- 
en—all were in his charge, and his 
methods were as diverse as the 
peoples. 

He walked the streets of Goa 
with a hand bell, calling all and 
sundry to prayer. He dined with 
the luxurious and laughed them 
out of their excesses. He lay night- 
long beside the dying in the crowd- 
ed and stifling hospitals, hearing 
confessions and whispering com- 
fort. He stood among the fishing 
boats and taught through an inter- 
preter the simple prayers that are 
used there today. 

Basque was his mother tongue, 
to which he reverted as he lay dy- 
ing. His Portuguese, as appears in 
his letters, was imperfect. Of the 
numberless languages of Asia he 
had a bare smattering, but nowhere 
except among the Japanese did he 
meet with misunderstanding. He 
had the gift of tongues which 
springs from love and burns its 
way into the mind without the in- 
termediary of words. He was pos- 
sessed by the Word. He covered, 
in his ten years, all that was known 
of Asia, he penetrated unknown 
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Japan and fell at last with his dy- 
ing eyes on China, quite worn out 
at the age of 46, still yearning for 
further conquests. 

During his lifetime he was recog- 
nized as a saint. When the news 
of his death reached Malacca his 
body was sent for, from where 
he had been buried in lime on the 
island of Sancian. That was when 
the phenomenon was first observed 
whose strangeness caught the imag- 
ination of East and West alike. 
After ten weeks, he was found as 
fresh and supple and flushed as 
on the day he died. The body was 
taken to Malacca and reburied 
there, bent double and_ pressed 
down under the floor of the church. 
There it remained until news of 
his death reached Goa. The capital 
of the Indies required it, and five 
months later it was again dug up 
and again found incorrupt and un- 
changed except for some wounds 
caused by its clumsy burial. 

The body, now acclaimed as mi- 
raculous, was borne to Goa and 
rapturously welcomed. It was also 
carefully examined by doctors, and 
pronounced to be untouched by 
any embalmer. On several subse- 
quent occasions it was re-examined 
by critical foreigners and found in 
a state of preternatural preserva- 
tion. An elaborate silver casket was 
made for it and later mounted on 
a monument of Tuscan marble. 
There it stands today in the old 
Jesuit church of Bom Jesus. 

For 150 years it defied corrup- 
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tion, though much mishandled by 
the curious and the pious. One 
overpious lady bit off a toe and 
smuggled it away to Lisbon, The 
Pope sent for an arm. On both 
occasions there was a flow of fresh 
blood. 

But some signs of a desiccation 
had begun to appear. Early in the 
18th century the Jesuits decided 
that the spectacle had ceased to be 
edifying, and should be decently 
abandoned. The king of Portugal 
ordered that the casket should be 
opened only at the command of 
the Viceroy. Then in 1757 Pombal, 
the anticlerical minister of the 
king of Portugal, had the Jesuits 
expelled from the king’s dominions. 
Pombal fell in 1777, and in 1782 
the casket was once more laid open 
to the lips of the people. The body 
was by then quite dry and stiff. 
Since then there has been an expo- 
sition every ten years. 

The body is now officially spoken 
of merely as “the relics” of the 
saint. At their final exposition, the 
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face, an arm and a foot were all 
that appeared from the sumptuous 


‘vestments. The side panels of the 


casket were removed; the open cof- 
fin was pulled out a few inches to 
allow the pilgrims to kiss the with- 
ered foot. This was what they had 
come for; not to see a miracle but 
to say “Thank you,” and to seek 
protection. Hour after hour they 
filed past, paying their inherited 
debt of love. On Jan. 6, the casket 
was carried back to Bom Jesus, its 
doors locked, and the saint’s rest- 
less bones at last found peace, not 
to be touched or seen again. 

His beloved Goans stand guard 
over him and he over them. He is 
their single renowned possession. 
They had a special place in his 
story. They made a home for him. 
They were his beginning, not the 
remote unattainable end of his 
striving. To them he returned to 
take stock and recuperate. To them 
finally he was borne in triumph. 
They are making a congenial home 
for him still. 
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aad SELECTIONS OF CATHOLIC CHILDREN’S BOOK CLUB 


(Subscribers to this club may purchase at 
a special discount.) 


Picture Book Group—6 to 9. 
The Taming of Toby, by Jerrold 
Beim (Morrow, $2). 

Intermediate Group—9 to 12. 
While Angels Watch, by Father 
Gerald Scriven (Catechetical Guild, 


$3). 


Boys—12 to 16. The Hard Way, 
by Jack Weeks (Barnes, $2.50). 
Girls—12 to 16. Girl of Urbino. 


by Mary K. Corbett (Abelard, 
$2.50). 


Knowledge Builders. P’s and Q's, 
by Bernice Bryant (Bobbs Merrill, 
$2.50). 
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The Big Kitchen 


It held all the family 
and an old black stove 


By Hazet McGinnis 


Condensed from the Grail* 


“| "HE pay my husband said he 

was being transferred to “the 
sticks,” I was thrown for a loss. 
The children protested loudly. 

“Lll bet you can’t even get tele- 
vision,” Dick mumbled. 

“You mean I'll have to leave 
Sub-Debs just when I’ve been elect- 
ed an officer?” Laura said, her 13- 
year-old face pulled tight. 

Jill, our six-year-old, simply 
stared at us in utter disbelief. “I 
won't go with you,” she announced 
at last. 


Laura brightened. “Can’t dad 
just go like he did before, and we 
just stay here?” 

The children looked at me eager- 
ly. I felt shocked at their cold- 
blooded selfishness. What sort of 
monsters were John and I raising, 
that they could so blithely send 
their father out of their lives? 

Later that evening, I told John. 
Instead of being shocked, as I had 
been, he just grinned. “Ouch!” he 
said with a laugh. Then he 


shrugged. “You know kids.” 

His face grew thoughtful. “You 
know it might not be such a bad 
idea for them to live in a small 
town for a while. Maybe they’d 
have to stick around the house a 
little and get acquainted with us. 


Just let "em miss a meal or two, 
and they’d find out how important 
we were.” 

Was that the function of the par- 
ent: to supply a meal or two? A 
coldness swept over me. I must 
have lost contact with my children 
somewhere along the line. 

We moved. The new house was 
a gloomy old gingerbready place 
that one of John’s friends had 
found for us. We had come 1,000 
miles, but I was all for moving 
right back to our spanking new 
apartment. “Oh, no, John, not 
this!” 

“It’s the only thing available. 
There’s a new. subdivision, but 
nothing’s ready.” He gave my arm 


*St. Meinrad, Ind. November, 1953. Copyright 1953 by the Benedictines at St. Meinrad, Ind., 
and reprinted with permission. 
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a squeeze. “I’m afraid this it is.” 

Fourteen-year-old Dick whistled. 
“This 1 have to live in.” 

Only Jill had a kindly word to 
say about the house. “Golly, mom- 
mie,” she said, little lights dancing 
in her eyes, “it’s like a palace or 
something.” 

John ran his hand over his 
youngest child’s brown curls. 

Inside, I could see that paint and 
cleaning and our rather nice furni- 
ture could make the place habita- 
ble. Although the high-ceilinged 
bedrooms did look old-fashioned, 
there were five of them, which was 
a blessing. 

But the kitchen! It was cavern- 
ous. A dilapidated sink hung wea- 
rily to the wall. Paint was peeling. 
One lone window blinked blearily 
in the early sunlight. Against one 
wall stood a huge black stove that 
glared at me like a menacing fiend. 

Fortunately the house had elec- 
tricity and gas. One of the first 
things I'd do would be to get rid 
of the old black stove. 

In the apartment, I had no room 
for a table and chair set in the 
kitchen; now, John and I hurried 
out and bought an old round din- 
ing table and six chairs. Even this 
wasn’t enough. John brought home 
two old-fashioned rocking chairs. 

“Why, with bright paint, I think 
the kitchen will be all right,” I said 
at last. “But that stove has got to 


go.” 


My next-door neighbor  over- 


heard me. “Oh, no, Mary, you 


can’t take out the cookstove. Some- 
thing’s always happening to the 
furnace, and sometimes the stove 
will be all the heat you'll get.” She 
grinned at my dismay. “Better face 
it, Mary; this isn’t the city. During 
storms, the gas and lights often 
fail. And when it gets cold—brrr— 
you'll find there’s nothing as friend- 
ly as cuddling around a stove.” 

I had no reason to disbelieve her, 
and I let the ugly black thing stay. 
Besides, we wouldn't be here long. 
Dick and Laura were still unhappy 
about the move, but John was look- 
ing better than he had in years. 

“I don’t know what it is, Mary, 
but even though I’m busy the same 
length of time at the same work, 
I have a different feeling here.” He 
paused as though trying to give me 
some of that feeling. “I mean—take 
coming home. I don’t have to 
bump traffic for an hour. And it 
seems as though I’m getting to 
know everyone.” 

Jill was happy, too. She and 
some neighboring children roamed 
in and out of the old carriage 
house in the back of the lot. 

And I—well, perhaps things 
might have been all right, but sud- 
denly cold weather set in, and I] 
had to start nursing the old black 
stove. It seemed to run on some- 
thing mysteriously known as 
drafts, or lack of drafts. But Dick, 
with his usual teen-age ingenuity, 
got the hang of it. Before long, he 
had willingly taken over the jobs 
of supplying it with wood and 
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banking it at night, an odd ritual 
which had me completely baffled. 
He would tell me to touch this or 
that, but do nothing else except 
pop wood in until he got home 
from school. Not that I needed to 
be warned. I was scared to death 
of it. 

One day my neighbor stopped in 
to drink a companionable cup of 
coffee. This was a new facet of 
neighborliness. I had never known 
anyone in the apartment house 
we'd lived in. 

“You know, Mary,” she said. 
“With the stove going all day, you 
really ought to use it to bake in. 
I bake almost all my own bread 
in winter.” 

“Bread!” I laughed. “I’ve never 
made it in my life. Why bake it, 
when you can buy it?” I asked. 

“That—you call that bread? It’s 
puff. Besides, like I said. A wom- 
an needs to bake bread. You'll see.” 

Well, I was game. After lending 
me the yeast, she gave me a bread- 
making lesson. I made six loaves, 
and all six fitted into the black 
stove’s huge innards. Soon a heav- 
enly scent permeated the room. 

Dick was first one home. He 
rushed through the back door as 
had been his habit of late since 
taking over care of the “fiend,” as 
I called it. 

“What's cooking?” he exclaimed, 
about to sit down in a rocker with 
one of my new magazines. 

“Believe it or not, I'm making 
us some homemade bread—in it.” 
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“No kidding!” he said, jumping 
up. He came with me to peer in at 
the bread. “It sure smells good. 
Sort of—oh, you know, good.” 

When Laura got home, the bread 
was cooling on the round table. 
Dick was eating a crust loaded 
with butter, and Laura joined him. 
Jill was completely fascinated; she 
didn’t want me to even start cut- 
ting the bread until daddy had 
seen each loaf. 

The stove and I battled it out 
every day, thereafter, and twice a 
week I baked bread in it. But I 
soon discovered that it baked the 
most wonderful beans, the crusti- 
est macaroni and cheese. It got so 
I planned my meals carefully to 
take advantage of all the free heat; 
my pressure cooker gathered dust. 
I made soup on the stove, cooking 
it slowly all day. The stove never 
seemed to be in a hurry, and be- 
fore long I discovered it was hav- 
ing the same effect on me. “Why 
rush?” the stove seemed to say. 
“Just let things sit and simmer 
awhile.” 

A studio couch soon joined the 
miscellaneous array of furniture 
in the kitchen. Then, one week 
when the furnace failed, the TV 
set came in, too. When the fur- 
nace was repaired, I made a half- 
hearted suggestion that we move 
the TV set back, but no one 
seemed particularly interested. 

Now, when the kids got home 
from school they'd all congregate 
in the kitchen. I enjoyed having 
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* them. Why not? There was plenty 
of room. It was warm and cozy. 

It was surprising how much the 
children asked us for help with 
their homework that winter. They 
would all use the round table. Even 
the TV programs didn’t seem to 
bother them. Dick got interested 
in making models of old-fashioned 
cars, and because there was room 
around the table, his father often 
helped him. 

Again the old stove fitted in 
with their plans. It created the 
perfect temperature for drying 
glued parts. It was perfect for pop- 
ping corn. When Laura had friends 
in they'd settle around the stove 
to warm their hands, look at TV, 
or move the furniture and dance. 
They didn’t even have to bother 
pushing back rugs. 

One night, when the first spring 
thaw came, John came home burst- 
ing with news: “Say, Mary, one of 
our men is transferring, and he'll 
rent us his house, or sell it to us if 
we want to buy. It’s out in the new 
subdivision.” 

I expected the kids to cheer; but 
they were all busy with one of 
their new-found occupations, and 
said nothing. 

“Well,” John said, a little too 
heartily, I thought, “what do you 
think? Could you be ready to 
move by the end of the month? 
Just imagine. Those places have 
unit heat. You’d never have to 
grapple with the fiend again.” 

“But, mom,” Laura asked, her 
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face thoughtful. “Don’t _ those 
houses have only three bedrooms? 
Would Jill and I have to share a 
room again?” 

“Well, after all, Laura,” her 
father said. “Look what your 
mother’s been putting up with all 
winter. What’s so bad about shar- 
ing a room?” 

Nothing, I thought to myself, 
when the room you share was like 
this big friendly kitchen, presided 
over by a big black stove. For the 
first time in their lives, my chil- 
dren had known what a true home 
could be like. But I wanted to be 
fair. If they wished to move into 
a newer home with all the modern 
conveniences, I had no right to 
keep them from it, especially since 
modern conveniences had meant 
so much to me. 

“Tl tell you what,” I announced. 
“We'll take a vote on whether or 
not we'll move to the new subdi- 
vision.” 

The ballots added up to five for 
staying. John looked at me with 
raised eyebrows. 

“Why, you must have voted to 
stay, too,” he said. “What about 
your old friend the fiend?” 

I looked at the old black stove. 
“Why, John, you said it perfectly. 
How in the world could I leave 
my old friend?” 

I knew now that the time would 
come when, of course, I would 
have to leave the stove, but I 
would never leave the lessons it 
had taught me. 





A Chaplain in Korea 


The story of one of the priests who made 
the whole journey in fulfilling his vocation 


By Micuatt HEHER 


Condensed from Our Family* 


E wore a black patch over one 
| eye, and a dirty stocking 
pulled over his head. His face was 
gaunt, hollowed with malnutrition. 
He never had enough to eat; he 
suffered from dysentery; he was in 
pain from a blood clot. 

He wasn’t very tall, nor very 
broad, nor very hand- 
some. In a line-up of 
prisoners of war in a 
communist com- 
pound in North Ko- 
rea he was nobody 
and = everybody, 
another number and 
only a cipher. 

But this  sham- 
bling, rickety figure 
was a man to be re- 
membered. © It isn’t 
the black patch over 
one of his eyes that 
will make him re- 
membered; it is what 
was in his other eye. 
Here was the secret, 


peering through the dry, reddened | 
lids, reaching out to his fellow pris- | 
oners, touching them, holding | 
them. The secret was in his good 
eye; it could tell what was in his 
heart. 
His name was Emil Kapaun; he 
was a captain, late of the 8th Caval- 
ry regiment. He was 
a Kansas farmer. He 
was a Catholic priest. 
The sentences have 
to be in the past 
tense. He didn’t 
come back with the 
repatriated prisoners 
through the gates at 
Freedom Village. He 
stayed in North Ko- 
rea. His body took as 
much as it could; 
then pneumonia 
killed him, on May 
6, 1951. 
But something of 
Emil Kapaun came 
back; something he 
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imparted to the imprisoned Ameri- 
cans in their filthy stockade. What 
was the something? Perhaps it can 
_ be gleaned from the men who lived 
with him in the Pyoktong prison 

camp, who lived with him, worked 
| with him, and watched him die. 

The first witness is Capt. Clar- 
ence L. Anderson, an army doctor 
whose home town is Long Beach, 
Calif. He was with Father Ka- 
paun’s outfit when the padre and 
50 wounded Gls were cut off and 
| captured near Unsan, in Northwest 
Korea. 

It was the icy night of Nov. 1, 
1950, and the Chinese swarmed in 
on the 3rd battalion of the 8th Cav- 
alry with bugles screaming. It was 


a day and a half before enough 
order was restored to let the UN 


troops realize that they were 
beaten. 

Father Kapaun was on his way 
out of the encirclement, with a 
small party, when he heard a re- 
port that wounded men had been 
left behind. The padre went back. 

It was Father Kapaun, reportedly 
the only unwounded man in the 
defense perimeter, who negotiated 
with the Reds for the surrender of 
the helpless men. For his heroism 
then, and later while a prisoner, he 
was awarded the Distinguished 
Service Cross posthumously. 

Says Captain Anderson, “Father 
Kapaun had a tremendous impact 
on me. To me and to others who 
knew him intimately, he is a saint. 


He was a man I cannot think about 


without a marked feeling of rever- 
ence. 

“Father Kapaun was a chaplain, 
a spiritual leader. He was 100-per- 
cent man, with no idea of personal 
fear. His leadership was the hard- 
est type, for he led strictly by ex- 
ample.” 

What kind of example did he 
give? Father Kapaun spurred his 
wasting frame through every hour 
of his imprisonment to give his 
help to the hard-working Ameri- 
can army doctors who tended the 
sick. He accepted any work details, 
especially those that would permit 
him to visit GIs in other camps. 
He talked with the POWs, Catho- 
lic, Protestant, and Jewish, prayed 
with them daily. 

He suffered, Captain Anderson 
said, because he was not allowed to 
visit the prisoners freely. He was 
stricken when the Reds separated 
officers and men. He risked his life 
to make secret visits to the enlisted 
men. 

He washed the clothes of the 
men sick with dysentery, no matter 
how badly soiled they were. 

He foraged for food for the men. 
He got it, one way or the other. Be- 
fore he went out on his raiding 
forays to pilfer from the guarded 
communist stores, he would pray to 
St. Dismas, the Good Thief. 

It was not truly stealing, this tak- 
ing of food for starving men, and 
the padre knew it. He wasn’t pray- 
ing to St. Dismas for forgiveness; 
he was asking the Good Thief to 
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lend_an understanding, experienced 
hand to the task. 

“Once he came back with a 
whole sack of spuds,” says another 
witness, Capt. Joseph L. O’Connor, 
of Spring City, Pa. 

The raiding routine is described 
by Lt. Walter L. Mayo, of Water- 
town, Mass. “We'd all say a prayer 
to St. Dismas, and then go down to 
the ration dump. We were getting 
only cracked corn and millet, and 
not enough of either. We'd confuse 
the Red police and get away with 
about 300 pounds extra of grain. 
Father Kapaun did most of it. 
He'd fill his pockets with salt, 
which the men needed badly.” He 
was an apt pupil of Dismas, this 
man with the black patch. 

Father Kapaun’s right-hand man 
in the camp was Lt. Ralph A. Nar- 
della, of Paterson, N. J. Before 
Father Kapaun died he entrusted 
Nardella with his duties, helping 
the sick, feeding them, leading the 
prayers. Before he was carried away 
to die, Father Kapaun heard con- 
fessions. Captain Anderson said 
that the padre on that last trip 
asked the Chinese to forgive him, 
“because of harsh thoughts he had 
toward them, which he had not ex- 
pressed,” 

Nardella was one of three repa- 
triates who came back to Freedom 
Village bearing another witness to 
Father Kapaun’s sacrifices. The 
witness was a three-foot crucifix, 
carved painstakingly in wood with 
primitive tools at the prison camp 
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by a Jewish marine captain, Jerry 
Fink, of Chicago. Fink began work 
on it after it was decided that such 
an image would be a fitting tribute 
“for the man who did more than 
any other man for the POWs.” 

The men hung the completed 
crucifix from the ceiling of their 
quarters. Nardella said that some 
of the Chinese who had Christian 
training respected it, but others rid- 
iculed it. Objections of the Reds 
had to be overcome before Nardel- 
la and his companions were al- 
lowed to bring the crucifix back 
with them. 

They know what they are going 
to do with it. They will place it in 
the tiny St. John’s church in Father 
Kapaun’s home town, Pilsen, Kans. 
When the crucifix is brought to the 
town, with it will come $1,500 col- 
lected by the POWs. They want to 
fulfill a desire of Father Kapaun 
that he might do something for 
the poor of the area. 

Where does a man get courage? 
In Father Kapaun’s case it was 
from his everlasting faith in God. 
But he had the tough fiber before 
he became a priest. He took it from 
his parents, poor Bohemian farm- 
ers who live near Pilsen. 

Enos and Elizabeth Kapaun are 
quiet people, and this was another 
quality their son took from them, 
along with a certain doggedness. 
But for the ordeal of a POW camp, 
it was their courage he needed. 

When the parents learned that 
their missing son had received the 
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Bronze Star (for earlier heroism in 
battle) and the DSC, they made a 
simple, beautiful gesture. They re- 
quested that the decorations, so 
dear to them, be presented to their 
son’s religious superior, Bishop 
Mark K. Carroll, of Wichita. “We 
gave our son to the Church,” they 
said, “and the Church should have 
his medals.” The decorations were 
presented to the bishop in St. 
John’s church in Pilsen, where the 
crucifix from North Korea will 
one day hang, the same church in 
which Father Kapaun offered his 
first Mass as a Catholic priest. 

He was a studious man, this man 
with the black patch. He studied 
at Kenrick seminary, St. Louis, 
Mo., and at Catholic University. 

He couldn’t get along without a 
pipe. Legend says that in Korea, in 
thick fighting, two pipes were shot 
from his mouth. He couldn't get 
along without a rosary, either, and 
it is not legend that when the Red 
guards took away his rosary he 
made another from wire. 
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Father Kapaun wasn’t in the 
army because he wanted adventure 
or heroics. He told his bishop that 
the men in the service needed a 
priest as much as people in the 
parishes did. 

He had served as a chaplain in 
the China-Burma-India theater in 
the 2nd World War, and after two 
postwar years at a church in Tim- 
ken, Kans., he re-entered the army. 

He wrote to the bishop that he 
was glad to be back in the army. 
He was “very happy,” he said, “be- 
cause there is so much good that 
can be done for these young men.” 

Did Father Kapaun do his best 
for the young men? The young 
men think so. And so does the 
bishop, who perhaps expressed best 
what the POWs saw in the good 
eye of Father Kapaun as he min- 
istered to them. “Surely,” said 
Bishop Carroll, “our Lord had the 
fallen soldier in mind when he said, 
‘Greater love than this no man 
hath, that a man lay down his life 
for his friends.” 


iawe~n See Cweaihin 
or) 


How Your Church Can Raise Money 


N ore gets as little attention in a household as an already read 
novel or a used current-events book of a few weeks past. The women 
of St. Mark’s in Cocoa, Fla., have recognized this, and recognized 
too that these discarded books may be wanted by other members of 
the parish. On a designated Saturday, the women pick up all used 
books for a used-book sale. The proceeds go to St. Mark’s church. 


Louis Loscocco 


Has your parish employed a novel and interesting plan for raising money? If so, 
write THe Caruoric Dicest. For each letter used, we will pay $10 on publication. 
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Worship Moves Forward 
The Church does not always bless the brakes . 

and shun the motor . 

By H. A. Retmnuotp x 


Condensed from the Commonweal* 


| ) evorm of the liturgy, to alert 
\\. the people to its beauty and 
power, is progressing steadily. A 
big step in this direction was taken 
last September at a liturgical con- 
ference I attended in Lugano, 
Switzerland. 

There, in a preliminary session, 
20 scholars discussed the reform of 
several rites that are now ossified 
and inaccessible to the people. They 
comprise an official body for the 
study of parish liturgy. A promi- 
nent member of the Roman Curia 
was present, and Pope Pius XII 
sent a personal message to encour- 
age the work. 

I sat in at the general meeting 
that followed, with 130 priests and 
laymen from all over the world, 
bishops from France, Germany, 
Holland, Switzerland, Austria, and 
Italy, and three cardinals. The Vat- 
ican sent Cardinal Ottaviani, who 
gave obvious evidence of his en- 
thusiastic approval. Cardinal Ler- 
caro of Bologna, in a radio address, 
made a fervent plea to decrease the 
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use of Latin in those parts of the 
Mass that are addressed to the con- 
gregation. Cardinal Lercaro’s plea 
was unanimously endorsed by the 
representatives of all countries 
present. 

The main topic of the confer- 
ence was a reform of the Holy 
Week liturgy in the same spirit in 
which Pope Pius XII ordered the 
reform of the Easter vigil. Dele- 
gation after delegation, some from 
behind the Iron Curtain, reported 
on the first reform, now three years 
old and still in an experimental 
stage. It became quite evident that 
the Holy See was most anxious to 
hear and to listen in order to give 
the Church the best form of these 
liturgies. 

Lugano wiped from my mind 
the picture of the Church that so 
many try to imprint on it: a static 
force holding back the clock, gaz- 
ing with a suspicious eye towards 
the future, but always with a 
pleased look toward the past; a 
Church that blesses the brakes and 
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shuns the motor, that is too afraid 
to listen to the people and to go 
with them. Here in Lugano we felt 
the presence of Pius XII, and saw 
Cardinal Ottaviani of the Sacred 
Congregation of the Holy Office 
sing with the people and smile on 
the speakers. I knew in my heart 
that the Church is neither old nor 
young, but of all ages. 

I talked with several priests who 
live deep in the darkness behind 
the Iron Curtain and also with the 
great Bishop of Berlin. These Iron 
Curtain Catholics have no schools 
nor parish organizations, and prac- 
tically no charities left. They are 
disturbed not so much over their 
material losses as over the appeal 
and dynamism of communism and 
what they think is the lack of ideal- 
ism in the free world. None count 
on liberation; all expect a future 
under totalitarianism. I expected 
them to be pessimistic and despon- 
dent, but I found not one in such 
a mood. The serenity of true wit- 
nesses, unprotected and exposed, 
was cast over them. They had 
dared to come to Lugano to tell us 
that in the oneness of Bread and 
Wine lay our great hope for victory. 

If nothing else convinced me that 
the liturgical cause is worth a life’s 
labor, these priests did so. They put 
me and all priests who tend their 
flocks in protected parks under ob- 
ligation. 

We who promote the liturgical 
movement have never lost the feel- 
ing that most Catholics look on us 


with wonderment. Liturgy to most 
people is mere show. How little 
the average Catholic cares is evi- 
dent from many symptoms: the 
empty pews at high Mass, the full 
church when a Mass is “short and 
snappy,” the echoing void at Ves- 
pers and the throng at a catchy no- 
vena. We are propagandists for a 
cause that demands too much from 
the ordinary faithful: the language 
is a barrier; the ancient music de- 
lights the connoisseur but bores the 
man in the street; the rites and cer- 
emonies appear obsolete and odd; 
the priest is apparently independent 
of contact with the congregation. 
These and many more things make 
the layman feel that the liturgy has 
little relationship to his lite. Still 
we go on “selling” the liturgy. We 
are convinced that here is the heart 
of Christianity. Through the part- 
ly mutilated and partly redundant 
rites we see a noble, God-centered 
worship, a form of prayer that 
nothing else on earth can match. 
Bridges have been built and 
wires strung: the dialogue Mass, 
for instance—but did the mind of 
the faithful really cross the chasm 
on this bridge or was it satisfied 
in merely seeing the bridge? Or 
take the high Mass sung by the 
congregation. Did a live current be- 
tween the sanctuary and the con- 
gregation result from it? Did the 
strangeness and alienation disap- 
pear? Was there that community 
feeling, that oneness which was so 
evident in the first centuries? In 
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theory we all answer Yes, but if we 
look at the practice of our parishes, 
who would be so bold as to make 
such a claim? 

To European Christians the hap- 
penings behind the Iron Curtain 
are not distant, incredible tales, as 
they appear to most of us. They are 
things that may happen to any one 
of them any day. Many knew men 
and women who suffered in con- 
centration camps, died in dark pris- 
ons or simply vanished. With this 
knowledge they would not for- 
ever obediently go to church on 
Sundays without the conviction 
that this is more than Sunday 
“duty.” You don’t risk your posi- 
tion or endanger your children’s fu- 
ture just to hear announcements 
concerning a money-raising activ- 
ity, a hurried reading of Scripture, 
and the murmur of Latin from far- 
away altars. You don’t go to church 
if churchgoing is dangerous busi- 
ness, yet does not lead you to the 
fact of God, the brotherhood of fel- 
low Christians, the experience of 
salvation. 

We should not imagine that this 
problem is not ours. Secularism 


among us is like a gas that can’t 
be seen or smelled but is yet as 
lethal as roaring flames or floods. 
Secularism is not communism, but 
the results may be similar, especial- 
ly if secularism becomes totalitarian 
and, without bloodshed or concen- 
tration camps, establishes a firm 
grip on our lives. 

This deep concern seemed to ani- 
mate the Bishop of Berlin, speaking 
at Lugano. He called for a liturgi- 
cal reform that recognizes that 
Christians must live and experience 
their brotherhood, their oneness in 
Christ, their immediacy to God, 
if the Church is to survive. The 
appeal came from a bishop who 
stood like a man under nazi per- 
secution only to find himself, his 
clergy, and people in the grip of an 
even more evil empire. Thus, his 
words created a deep impression. 
Everyone realized that the Catho- 
lic Church is the incarnational 
Church, the Church of sacramental 
Presence, of signs and symbols con- 
veying divine life, as the Man of 
Nazareth was the Son of God. It 
therefore stands or falls with its 
liturgy. 


SHKe 
To the Point 


T were’s Noriinc so staring any more about seeing the Lord’s Prayer 
engraved on the head of a pin, because now it can be engraved on the point. 
The 300-character job was done by a machine company in Racine, Wis. Char- 
acters are about .0002 of an inch high, and only about 1/40,000 deep—so 
shallow that a finger rubbed over them will obliterate them. In the same size 
letters, the entire Bible could be engraved ina Y% by % inch square. 


American Machinist. 

















Your 3-D Eyes 


You follow your nose when you land an airplane 


By Wess B. Garrison 


Condensed from the Marianist* 


HREE-D Movigs are elemen- 
tary in technical achieve- 
ment compared to your 
eyes. Your eyes are not even strained 
by operations far too complex for 
any machine now in existence. Dou- 
ble exposures make film useless; yet 
every waking moment your eyes 
are receiving and blending twin 
images. When a camera is turned 
on its side, prints show up sidewise; 
when your head is flat on the floor, 
you still see upright walls. And 
your eyes respond to 1/30th of 1% 
of the light energy required by even 
the most delicate rapid-action pho- 
tographic plate. 

But the most bewildering part of 
vision is the mechanism by which 
your eyes perceive depth and dis- 
tance—the 3-D effect. 

Scientists have pondered the rid- 
dle for more than 200 years. It took 
the Ist World War, however, to 
bring depth perception into the 
forefront of unsolved questions. 
Combat aviators found that one of 
their greatest difficulties was esti- 
mating distance from the ground 
in landing. Hundreds of planes 
cracked up, and special research 





laboratories were opened. Just 
when some of the problems were 
solved, higher speed planes threw 
the whole problem wide open 
again. 

There are two aspects to the 
question. 

First, how do we get the ability 
to perceive depth? Do we receive 
it at birth or is it acquired through 
experience ? 

Secondly, our physical environ- 
ment includes three dimensions. 
Every object has length, height, 
and depth. Light rays travel from 
such objects to the eyes, where they 
fall upon the sensitive retina. Our 
retinas have only two dimensions, 
yet the outside world is seen in 
three. How is the lost third dimen- 
sion reconstructed ? 

Neither puzzle has yielded to re- 
search. It is known, though, that 
3-D vision depends to some extent 
upon cues learned through expe- 
rience, muscular movements, over- 
lapping images, and eye-centered 
perspective. 

The artist was the first to face 
the problem. Struggling to make 
flat paintings of Biblical subjects 
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appear lifelike, Leonardo da Vinci 
found depth very difficult to por- 
tray. But by representing lights and 
shadows, he succeeded in produc- 
ing paintings that appeared to have 
three dimensions. He concluded 
that depth perception is a skill one 
learns by observing contrasts. 

Modern scientists long scoffed at 
so naive an explanation. They 
hunted, and found, complex fac- 
tors which they regarded as more 
important. Recent studies, though, 
show that Leonardo’s explanation, 
while not adequate, is correct as far 
at it goes. Figure 1 shows how two 
sets of two-dimensional lines may 
be combined in such fashion that 
a third dimension emerges. 

John Locke underlined the puz- 
zle by posing a question that 17th- 
century medicine could not answer. 
Suppose an adult, blind from birth, 
should suddenly be given vision; 
would he be able to distinguish 
immediately between a cube and 
a sphere by sight alone? If his 
depth perception is inherited, like 
the color of his hair and the num- 
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ber of his teeth, a person should 
need no experience to distinguish 
between a block and a ball. 

Blind adults whose sight has 
been restored by surgery do not 
find it so simple. They may re- 
quire weeks to achieve the 3-D 
vision that we take for granted. 

One such case was that of a man 
30 years old. He had worked as a 
grocer’s assistant and waited on 
customers with ease. Though total- 
ly blind from birth, he had learned 
to move about freely. He had often 
delivered orders over a large area. 

When his bandages were re- 
moved after an operation, he saw 
for the first time. But he could not 
name the object in front of his eyes. 
Only when the shape opened and 
spoke did he recognize it to be 
the surgeon’s face—for he knew 
that talking comes from the mouth 
and the mouth is in the face. For 
weeks after the operation, he 
moved about more cautiously than 
when blind. Other patients given 
vision for the first time have been 
unable to identify even vertical and 
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Figure 1 
Standing alone, line groups A and B suggest only plane figures; combined 
(C), the dimension of depth is suddenly formed. 
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horizontal edges of a block without 
touching its surfaces with their 
trained fingers. 

Many cases have shown the great 
importance of learning to judge 
lights and shadows. Several similar 
cues, neglected by da Vinci, are 
now believed to help us to estimate 
distances. For example, experience 
shows that near objects may block 
off parts of distant ones—while the 
reverse is never true. Again, the 
larger a familiar object seems, the 
closer it is. If one object appears 
to be above another, it is unlikely 
that it is suspended in air; rather, 
it is probably more distant. When 
an object shows both bright and 
shaded areas, it cannot be flat but 
must include angles, curves, or 
both. 

Persons born with normal vision 
master all these “secondary cues” 
so gradually that they are not 
aware of the learning process in- 
volved. Some investigators now 
agree, with Leonardo, that except 
for small objects near the eyes such 
signs are the most important con- 
tributors to our depth perception. 

Two centuries ago, such a con- 
clusion would have been denied. It 
was in 1709 that 24-year-old George 
Berkeley published his sensational 
paper, On a New Theory of Vision. 
Dismissing complicated cues as of 
slight importance, he declared that 
only color and brilliance are in- 
volved in basic vision. Perception 
of depth, he said, comes from un- 
conscious interpretation of muscu- 
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lar movements in the eye structure. 

Berkeley’s theory was not so new 
as he thought. Back in the 4th cen- 
tury B.c., Euclid had noticed that 
the eyes converge when brought to 
focus on a near object. Descartes, 
Jesuit-trained mathematical genius 
of the 17th century, declared that 
eye movements can be expressed in 
formulas. Eyes, according to his 
analysis, “feel out a distance by the 
angle of convergence, just as a 
blind man may feel out a distance 
with two sticks, one in each hand.” 

Many present-day scientists think 
that muscular movements do con- 
tribute to 3-D vision. These muscu- 
lar tensions are of much greater 
complexity than had been thought 
earlier, however. 

Muscles swing each eye into di- 
rection when vision is centered 
upon an object. To secure a clear 
image, the lens is pulled thicker or 
thinner as the situation may re- 
quire. And the size of the pupil is 
adjusted to permit entrance of a 
suitable quantity of light. 

None of these tensions and ad- 
justments are noticed in normal 
vision. They are directed by a brain 
mechanism operating below the 
level of consciousness. Yet some of 
the movements are great enough to 
be measured. There is evidence 
that eye muscles move in direct 
proportion to the distance of the 
object viewed, up to at least 20 feet. 
Even when a person has lost sight 
in one eye, such movements persist. 
Recent studies have shown that 
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many important eye muscles are 
unusually constructed. Some have 
special and little-understood end- 
organs, as many as 30 in one tiny 
muscle. Very slight adjustments 
within such muscles may send im- 
portant signals to the brain. 

Important as are muscular move- 
ments and cues learned through ex- 
perience, many experts consider 
these factors dwarfed by the role of 
overlapping images. Until the early 
17th century, it was assumed that 
the “crystalline” portion of the eye 
served as its receptor. But Kepler 
showed that the “crystalline” is a 
lens which throws images upon the 
retina. 

Not until 1833, however, did 
scientists grasp the dual nature of 
normal human vision. Your eyes 
are) approximately three inches 
apart. Each is a complete optical 
instrument, so that each looks upon 
the outside world from its own 
point of location. Consequently, the 
brain receives two sets of impres- 
sions simultaneously, and the im- 
ages overlap in the central portions. 

A simple experiment will make 
this clear. Double up your fist and 
hold it about six inches before your 
eyes. Closing one eye at a time, 
examine your fist first with one and 
then the other eve. Experiment at 
various distances, and note that the 
closer the object, the greater the dif- 
ference in images seen. Now view 
with both eyes, and note that you 
see a combination of the separate 
views. 


February 


Overlapping visual fields may be 
demonstrated in even more dramat- 
ic fashion. Take two identical ob- 
jects, such as coins. Place them on 
a sheet of paper, about three inches 
apart and carefully aligned. Then 
focus your eyes on a pencil point 
held midway between the coins. 
Keeping your gaze centered on the 
pencil, gradually lift it toward your 
nose. As you do so, the two objects 
on the paper will seem to move 
together; finally they will merge so 
completely that you see only one 
coin. 

Puzzled by the fact that we see 
clearly in spite of overlapping vis- 
ual fields, Sir Charles Wheatstone 
made an intensive study of this 
phenomenon. He invented the ster- 
eoscope, great-grandfather of 3-D 
movie equipment, and decided that 
image disparity actually accounts 
for depth perception. 

There have been many elaborate 
studies of the way in which one’s 
double-barreled sight overlaps. Fig- 
ure 2 shows the approximate shape 
of the visual fields, with the cross- 
shaded area representing portions 
seen by both eyes. 

Reception of double images is not 
limited to areas affected by the dis- 
tance between one’s eyes, however. 
That would be the case if the head 
and eyes remained still. Actually, 
they are constantly moving. Each 
time your head turns or dips, each 
time your eyes dart from one point 
to another, overlapping images are 
produced. If it were possible to ex- 
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pose a photographic plate in the 
way that light falls upon the retina 
of your eye, the plate would be- 
come hopelessly blurred within sec- 
onds. Somehow, the human optical 
apparatus screens out ordinary 
blurs. Here is proof. In reading a 
line of print in a book your eyes 
“fix” or focus three times. But in 
the process of making those three 
fixations, you received images on 
the edges as well as the middle of 
your visual field. If your eyes were 
photographic plates, you would 
have three sets of overlapping im- 
ages. 

Since your actual impression is 
quite different from this scramble, 
it is clear that the eyes have some 
type of delicate mechanism to in- 
tegrate overlapping images. What 
it is and how it operates, no one 
has the slightest notion. But in 
some mysterious fashion, it plays 
a major role in 3-D vision. 

A few investigators have gone so 
far as to declare that separation ot 
the eyes, producing overlapping im- 
ages, accounts completely tor depth 
and distance perception. 

This theory was badly damaged 
by the career of Wiley Post, who 
developed great skill in estimating 
distances when landing a plane 
with vision in only one eye. Then 
someone noticed that some animals, 
notably rabbits and rats, have eyes 
so located that there is no overlap- 
ping of the fields of vision. As long 
as he holds his head still, it is im- 
possible for a rabbit to see with his 
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Figure 2 
Approximate visual fields of left and 


right eyes when viewing an_ object 
fifteen fect away. Overlapping images 
are received from the entire cross- 
shaded area. 
right eye any portion of the area 
seen by his left. Yet he succeeds in 
making his way about the three- 
dimensional world very nicely! 

During the 2nd World War a 
one-eyed RAF ace, Guilfoyle, 
proved that it is possible to have 
accurate depth perception without 
overlapping images. Laboratory 
tests showed that naval fliers wear- 
ing blinders to block overlapping 
visual fields at first tended to level 
off too high, but soon learned to 
land safely. So it was necessary to 
seek a fourth factor contributing to 
depth perception and operating in 
one-eyed as well as normal vision. 

It was discovered right between 
the eyes, so constant an element in 
vision that it is seldom noticed. It 
is the nose! 

Here’s how to prove it. Close one 
eye and hold your hand six or eight 
inches from your face. Roll your 
eyes (note that the closed one 
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moves, too), to scan the entire vis- 
ual field. You will discover that one 
of the most prominent contours in 
the whole field is the tip of your 
nose. 

Now focus on your hand, noting 
that though you ordinarily would 
not “see” your nose, it is still in the 
scene. Using one eye at a time, try 
to look in such a direction that no 
trace of your nose is included in 
the field. When you have become 
thoroughly conscious of your little- 
noticed landmark, open both eyes 
and note its prominence—no matter 
where you may direct your vision. 

By making continuous automatic 
comparisons between the nose (a 
known distance) and other objects 
in the visual field (distance un- 
known), your depth-perception 
mechanism calculates distances and 
reports them. 

Figure 3 shows the manner in 
which the nose helps indicate the 
depth of a three-dimensional ob- 
ject held against a wall and viewed 
with the left eye only. 

To demonstrate for yourself your 
eyes’ power of making automatic 
comparisons, try one more experi- 
ment. Bring a very dim source of 
light into an otherwise completely 
dark room. Be sure your light is 
not bright enough to illuminate 
surrounding walls or your nose; a 
luminous-dial clock will do. 

Have someone move the clock 
slowly and steadily away from you, 
starting about three or four feet 
away. You won’t find it easy to de- 
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Figure 3 
Approximate visual field covered by 
author’s left eye. Vision is centered on 
a matchbox glued against a_ wall, 
about 18 inches away and slightly be- 

low the level of the eye. 
Note that in addition to the portion 
of the visual field filled by the nose, 

a secondary “depth indicator’ is fur- 
nished by the curve of the upper lip. 
tect changes of less than six inches; 
yet under ordinary conditions you 
would readily detect a movement 
involving a fraction of an inch. 
Given only one stimulus and de- 
prived of known distances with 
which to compare it, your 3-D 
vision functions clumsily, if at all. 

Unconscious use of the nose as a 
base point; experience with lights, 
shadows, and other learned cues; 
muscular movements; and over- 
lapping images seem to be the most 
important elements in normal 3-D 
vision. But the fact that we know 
so many complex factors are at 
work only deepens the central mys- 
tery; it doesn’t explain it. Experi- 
ments can measure only one or two 
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factors at a time; the visual mech- 
anism deals with all of them simul- 
taneously, without conscious effort, 
and in fractional portions of a sec- 
ond. 

Engineers may eventually learn 
to combine other measuring devices 
with the automatic range finder de- 
veloped in the 2nd World War. 
Out of such combinations may 
come a machine capable of per- 
forming most tasks which your 
built-in optical system takes in 
stride. Such a machine would 
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would require huge amounts of 
power. At present, nothing remote- 
ly approaching it is in prospect. 
And even if it is ever produced, 
the machine’s performance will be 
topped by every football center. In- 
verting his receiving set by bending 
his head between his legs, he con- 
tinues to tune in an upright image 
showing color, brightness, size, and 
distance in a single unified pattern. 
The player thus “wonderfully and 
fearfully made” owes his matchless 
optical equipment to the Designer 





weigh many tons, however, and _ of the universe. 


Hearts Are Trumps 


In tHe winter of 1951, I was a missionary in the little Chinese village 
of Hunan. I had been there for some time, and had sadly witnessed the 
Nationalist retreat, followed by the all-too-familiar pattern of Red terror. 

Up to now we had mysteriously been let alone, but it was clear that our 
turn to suffer was coming soon. Soldiers were listening in our classrooms; they 
often searched our convent, frightened our hospital patients, interrogated our 
orphans. Worst of all, they had banished our priest. 

One pimply young soldier particularly bothered us. He was always under- 
foot, peeping in windows, sneaking around corners, and trailing us. Unable 
to bear his prying any longer, we demanded to know what he wanted. 

“I’m sick, I need medicine,” he protested. 

We felt sure that he was lying, but because our faith made us see in him 
our brother-in-Christ, we gave him what he asked for. 

Came a day when we were forced to appear at a public demonstration. 
Under pressure, our schoolgirls brought false accusations against us. The 
Reds made us kneel and beg pardon for our “misdemeanors” against the 
Chinese people. Our “maltreatment” of orphans was next on the agenda. Sud- 
denly I saw the spy, plainly brought in to testify against us. His eyes met 
mine, and he glanced quickly away. Then he shouted for me and all the mob 
to hear: “I listened and I saw and I can bring no charges, They take good 
care of those children!” 

The case against us collapsed, and today I am at St. Michael’s high school . 
in Union City, New Jersey. 

[For original accounts, 200 to 300 words long, of true cases where unseeking 


kindness was rewarded, $25 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts cannot 
be acknowledged nor returned.—Ed.| 


Sister Mary Carita. 








Long Days at Valley Forge 


Only prayer and patience stood between Washington’s “band of brothers” 
and starvation 


By Avrrep Hoyt Birt 


Condensed from “Valley Forge’’* 
y & 


ee was tough for the Amer- 
4 ican army encamped at Valley 
Forge in February, 1778. The cry 
“No bread, no meat, no soldier!” 
arose, full of the self-mocking self- 
pity that often seems characteristic 
of the American soldier. 

The daily ration was supposed to 
be a pound and a half of bread, a 
pound of meat or fish, and a gill of 
whisky. But most 
of the men_ had 
tasted neither bread 
nor meat for days. 
They stood guard 
in tattered rags that 
could no longer 
pass for uniforms. 
Chilblains and 
rheumatism had 
reddened and knot- 
ted hands grasping 
old and rusty mus- 
kets. 

Officers were no 
better off than en- 
listed men. For days 
on end it was, “Fire- 
cake and water, sir,” 
for breakfast, and 
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for dinner it was, “Water and fire- 
cake.” 

One officer saw some humorists 
boiling a stone in their camp kettle. 
“They say there’s strength in a 
stone, sir, if you can get it out.” 
One man wrote in his diary, “Here 
comes a bowl of soup, full of dead 
leaves and dirt. There comes a sol- 
dier. His bare feet are seen through 
his worn-out shoes. 
His legs are nearly 
naked. His breeches 
are not sufficient to 
cover him. His shirt 
is hanging in strings. 
His hair is dishev- 
eled; his face mea- 
ger.” 

Clothing, blank- 
ets, and shelter were 
as scarce as food. 
Washington report- 
ed to Congress that 
nearly 3,000 of his 
men, more than 
a third of his 
strength, were un- 
able to stand duty. 
He offered a prize 
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of $10 for the best rawhide substi- 
tute for shoes. Sentinels stood in 
their hats to keep their bare feet 
out of the snow. The Tory New 
York Gazette and Daily Mercury 
jeered that the Continental Con- 
gress need never lack rags for its 
paper money; their army could 
furnish plenty. 

Many troops fell sick. Two hos- 
pital cabins had been built behind 
each brigade, and the few boards 
and shingles the army had were 
used for roofing. The patients were 
dosed with a mixture of calomel, 
jalap, niter elixir, vitriol, and Vir- 
ginia snakeroot. 

The worst cases, if they seemed 
able to survive the 50-mile trip by 
wagon, were shipped off to the 
base hospital at Bethlehem, Pa. 

General Knox described _ this 
town as “a place where all the in- 
habitants seem to vie with one an- 
other in humility and_ brotherly 
kindness.” When the hospital over- 
flowed, the villagers took the new- 
comers into their own homes. De- 
spite this loving care, the death 
rate was shocking. Only three out 
of 40 patients from one Virginia 
regiment survived. Dr. Benjamin 
Rush, army physician-general, re- 
signed in disgust over the situation. 

The maddening thing was that 
the whole situation was entirely un- 
necessary. There was enough of 
everything, if only it could be de- 
livered where it was needed. 
Abroad, in France and the West 
Indies, large quantities of clothing 


were held up by squabbles of rival 
agents. At home, legislative stupid- 
ity and red tape caused exasperating 
delays. 

Against Washington's advice, 
Congress had made subordinates in 
the commissary directly responsible 
to its committees instead of to their 
chief. Joseph Trumbull, the able 
and devoted commissary-general, 
resigned in despair. Maj. Gen. 
Thomas Mifflin, the quartermaster- 
general, had quit in a huff the 
previous summer. In spite of Wash- 
ington’s pleas, Congress had_ne- 
glected to appoint a successor to 
Mifflin. 

Contractors demanded 45° shil- 
lings a day for a wagen with driver 
and four horses. Congress would 
pay only 30 shillings. The few driv- 
ers that could be found often light- 
ened their loads by draining brine 
from the casks of salt meat. Then 
the meat would spoil. Or the driv- 
ers simply quit on the job, leaving 
food, clothes, blankets or tools on 
the road to be ruined by the weath- 
er or stolen. 

Yet amid all the want and naked- 
ness there was no general disobe- 
dience of orders. The half-famished 
soldiers did not scatter over the 
countryside in search of food. Near 
the end of March, Washington was 
able to write, “Contrary to my ex- 
pectations, we have been able to 
keep the soldiers from mutiny or 
dispersion, although they have en- 
countered enough hardship to oc- 
casion one or the other.” De Kalb, 
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one of his foreign officers, said that 
no European army would have put 
up with such hardships. 

The daily struggle for existence 
left the troops little energy for drills 
and ceremonies. Many captains 
kept no roll calls at all. Soldiers 
who did desert were punished se- 
verely. One hundred lashes was the 
usual penalty. One man, who had 
deserted three times, was sentenced 
to 50 lashes on each of two succes- 
sive days, and then to have his back 
“well washed with salt water.” A 
surgeon was present at all punish- 
ments to make sure that a man did 
not receive more than he could 
bear. Washington once reversed a 
sentence of 500 lashes and ordered 
a new trial. Officers convicted of 
serious offenses were dismissed 
from the army. 

As winter wore on, nerves grew 
raw, and many officers came before 
the courts for such offenses as strik- 
ing a fellow officer. Washington 
in a general order urged them to 
consider themselves “a band of 
brothers, cemented by the justice 
of a common cause.” 

Yet no force of military police, 
no courts martial, no harsh sen- 
tences could have saved the army 
from mutiny if the majority of of- 
ficers and men had not believed 
firmly in the Revolution. A con- 
gressional investigating committee 
found that in one instance, where 
horses were lacking, the men yoked 
themselves to wagons and hauled 
provisions. 


February 


Even at Valley Forge, the irre- 
pressible American sense of humor 
asserted itself. On St. Patrick’s day 
the spirit of deviltry inspired the 
Pennsylvania German battalion to 
set up a fantastic image which they 
called “Paddy.” Every Irishman in 
the army was infuriated. The Irish 
wrongly suspected the ultra-Protes- 
tant New Englanders of the joke, 
and a serious fight was developing 
when Washington himself rode in 
among them. He knew well who 
had made the dummy, but he also 
knew better than to tell. With his 
usual tact, he turned the whole 
affair into wholesome fun. He him- 
self was a great admirer of St. 
Patrick, he assured the irate Irish- 
men. He ordered the whole army 
to celebrate the day, and authorized 
an extra ration of whisky to be is- 
sued to every soldier to put him 
in a holiday mood. 

By his own way of living, as 
much as by his orders, Washington 
kept up his troops’ devotion to the 
Revolution. Not until the last of 
them was finally housed did he 
move his headquarters into the vil- 
lage. It was in those early weeks 
at Valley Forge that he was dis- 
covered kneeling alone in the 
woods, pouring out his troubles in 
prayer. His private letters are full 
of references like “the determina- 
tion of providence, always wise”; 
and to the “due sense of depend- 
ence we ought to place in that all- 
wise and powerful Being, on whom 
alone our success depends”; and to 
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the “hand of providence . . . so 
conspicuous in all this, that he must 
be worse than an infidel that lacks 
faith.” He gave standing orders for 
both morning prayers and for Sun- 
day services, and urged all officers 
and men to attend. 

As time went on, Washington’s 
decision to encamp at Valley Forge 
seemed indeed to be favored by 
providence. Although the Ameri- 
cans suffered much, they restricted 
the British to little more than the 
ground they stood on. Through the 
terrible winter, the mere presence 
of the American army at Valley 
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Forge accomplished most of what 
Washington expected it to do. It 
protected Americans near by and 
behind it, closed great areas to 
British raids, and made the British 
capture of Philadelphia a barren 
conquest. But for all this Washing- 
ton and his troops got only grudg- 
ing credit. Neither they nor Con- 
gress could know then that the 
Winter at Valley Forge prepared 
the way for the great American 
victory at Monmouth in June which 
made Independence day, 1778, our 
country’s first truly “glorious” 4th 
of July. 





+++ 


Washingtoniana 


0A simpte pocket knife probably changed the entire course of American 
history. George Washington’s mother gave him the knife to persuade him not 
to join the British navy. 


2, 
~~ 


At the Constitutional Convention in Philadelphia, one of the members 
moved “that the standing army be restricted to 5,000 men at any one time.” 
Washington, the chairman, could not do anything to fight the proposal himself 
so he turned to another member and whispered: “Amend the motion to 
provide also that no foreign enemy shall invade the U.S. at any time with 
more than 3,000 troops.” 
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Before Washington’s inauguration on April 30, 1789, one perplexing prob- 
lem that had to be solved was what title should be used in addressing the 
President. A Senate committee, after lengthy deliberation, chose the sonorous 
title “His Highness, the President of the United States of America and Pro- 
tector of Their Liberties.” The House vetoed this title, and Washington him- 
self was consulted as to what he should be called. He selected the resounding 
title, “His High Mightiness,” which was also rejected. Washington was more 
modest concerning the nation’s capital. Although he knew it was to be named 
after him, he always referred to it as the Federal City. William E. Miles 
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By Geratpine F 


Condensed from ‘‘Formo 


Miss Fitch is a net 
who has spent about 
in the Far East. 


| y THE FREE CHINESE deserve 
American aid? I have made 
three visits to Formosa and would 
like to answer Yes to that question. 
When our American government 
wrote off further aid to Nationalist 
China, the Chinese Republic did 
not simply curl up its toes and die. 
Working with the local administra- 
tion, Chiang Kai-shek set about re- 
viving the island of Formosa after 
its exploitation by the Japanese and 
its devastation by war. Formosa 
soon began to climb toward fiscal 
stability and economic self-sufh- 
ciency. By 1952 Chiang could say to 
his people, “We are back on our 
feet!” 
The Nationalists started from 
scratch. They began on an island 
*Copyright 


which had been economically un- 
balanced by war, widely damaged 
by American bombing, and strained 
by the influx of 14% million dis- 
placed persons from the mainland. 
Their bootstrap comeback is the 
most remarkable postwar achieve- 
ment I know of anywhere. 

The same backbreaking _ toil 
which built the Great Wall of 
China, the Burma road, and West 
China airfields, and re-diverted the 
Yellow river to reclaim 2 million 
acres of farmland, moved machin- 
ery from West China to Shanghai. 
There it was transshipped to For- 
mosa to help support the mounting 
population. Old eight to ten-ton 
generators were shifted from 
bombed-out areas to places where 
they could be put to work again. 
Often they had to be pulled on 
wooden rollers by men. 

During the war, a shipment of 
lend-lease machinery, intended for 
the arsenal caves of West China, 
started on its way via India. The 
war was over before it reached 
Szechuan. Then the haul of ma- 
chinery started again in_ reverse, 
and this particular machinery reach- 
ed Hankow and rested there until 
the approach of the communists 
made it necessary to ship it to For- 
mosa. Governor K. C. Wu had it 
examined by an American engineer 
when it arrived. 

Wherever this machinery had 
rested on its long travels, the Chi- 
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nese had unpacked it, removed 
rust, and re-greased and re-packed 
it. It was in the finest possible con- 
dition when it was set up in the 
port city of Kaosiung. Today it pro- 
duces 8,000 tons of chemical ferti- 
lizer a year. 

The Chinese have a phrase, stang 
fa-tze, which means literally “think 
out a way.” The Chinese, meeting 
a stone wall, “think out a way” of 
scaling it, tunneling through, or 
going around. Equipment that was 
bombed, strafed, and burned by 
American air attacks during the 
war has been salvaged, pieced to- 
gether. To restore bridges, rusty 
girders were repaired with unused 
spans left by the Japanese. Lacking 
heavy drill presses, workmen riv- 
eted holes by ancient, laborious 
methods, but they got the job done. 

The Chinese air force training 
base had been one of the 75 air 
bases which the Japanese had on 
the island. American bombers re- 
duced it to rubble. It was left with 
no buildings, no electricity, no wa- 
ter, and no roads. The CAF moved 
into this desolate heap of ruins in 
1948. By the time I saw it in early 
1950 it included a signal-corps 
school, communications and me- 
chanics’ training institutes, and a 
flying school with new offices, 
classrooms, laboratories, _ library, 
barracks, mess halls, athletic fields, 
and a swimming pool. 

Stacks upon stacks of Japanese 
rifles abandoned to rust and corro- 
sion were being rebored to accom- 


modate Chinese .35 caliber am- 
munition, and machine guns were 
coming off an assembly line. 

Some of the Chinese engineers 
and administrators, working for 
what an Amefican office boy would 
call “chicken feed,” are American- 
trained. A Westinghouse-trained 
engineer made Formosa’s electric- 
power production outdistance the 
former Japanese peak of 177,000 
kilowatts. The harbor master at the 
northern port of Keelung is an 
M. I. T. graduate. He reduced the 
average turn-around time for ships 
in port from 20 to four-and-a-half 
days. That harbor is being en- 
larged. It has facilities for building 
ships of up to 10,000 tons. Amer- 
ican officials have praised the ex- 
cellent record of both Keelung and 
Kaosiung harbors for receiving car- 
goes and moving them promptly. 

The precious Chinese gold re- 
serves have been wisely used. Chi- 
nese engineers had discovered two 
large electric furnaces in an un- 
finished factory on Formosa’s north- 
west coast. It took $24 million of 
Nationalist reserve funds to com- 
plete the factory, but it produces 
36,000 tons of calcium cyanamide 
each year. At Kaosiung, in the 
South, a steel-rolling mill of 600- 
ton-per-month capacity was com- 
pleted for $1,400,000. 

On my first visit, officials told 
me that 125 deep artesian wells 
would be completed by the end of 
1951. Sugar production had been 
handicapped by shortages of fer- 
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tilizer, but more by scarcity of 
water. Sugar cane can absorb up 
to six inches of water a month. 
(One great sugar plantation in 
Hawaii has a water supply equiva- 
lent to that of the entite city of San 
Francisco.) If sugar cane gets less 
water than it can absorb, the 
amount of sugar in the cane is cor- 
respondingly lessened. 

I found on my second visit to 
Formosa that the Taiwan Sugar 
Corp., with ECA (Economic Co- 
operation Administration) help, 
had finished 128 artesian wells— 
enough to irrigate 13,000 hectares 
of land—and by March of 1951 
rather than by the end of the year. 

During my 1952 visit, I met 
Charles Gill, former president of 
the Baltimore & Ohio railway. He 
had come to Formosa as railroad 
and highway adviser. He was en- 
thusiastic over the achievements of 
the Nationalists. 

He told me of the repair and 
efficient functioning of the rail- 
roads on the island without new 
equipment, except a few thousand 
Japanese car wheels on_ barter- 
credit for Formosan sugar, and 
$114 million of new boiler tubes. 

Construction of a short branch 
railway, at Chu-tung, restored to 
full production a Japanese-built ce- 
ment plant, and helped other in- 
dustries, tapping as it does a rugged 
area of high-grade timber, lime- 
stone deposits, quartzite for glass 
making, and the best coking coal 
on the island. Highway repairs, in- 


cluding reconstruction of 173 re- 
inforced-concrete bridges, were 
completed by 1949. Eleven large 
bridges and one railway tunnel 
were being built when I was there 
in 1950. By the fall of 1951 the 
number of passenger-miles already 
surpassed the Japanese record. 

Achievements in goods produc- 
tion brought Formosa out of the 
red by 1952. A four-year plan has 
been worked out to taper off Amer- 
ican aid so that Formosa will 
someday be independent of the 
U.S. economically, 

The four-year self-help plan 
could serve as a blueprint not only 
for Formosa, but for other areas 
of the Far East. It includes a power- 
expansion program, a strictly bal- 
anced budget, a continued fight 
against inflation, retrenchment on 
administrative expenditure, empha- 
sis on land reform, industrial in- 
surance, and increased production. 

Austerity is still the watchword 
in Formosa’s economic program. 
But a better standard of living for 
the Formosans is in sight. Ameri- 
cans on Formosa say the proof of 
Chinese recovery is in the statistics 
of results achieved. You cannot ar- 
gue with kilowatt hours or freight 
tonnages. They spell achievement 
in any language. 

What has been accomplished was 
not ordered by dictatorship. It is 
the achievement of free men. No- 
where else in Asia has so much 
been accomplished with so little 
outside help. 











The ‘‘Bishop Sheen 
of Mexico’’ also 
directs its Boys 


Town. We call him 


By Aureliano 








Father Ortiz and some Boys Town citizens meet outside 


the administration building to organize ball teams. 


Tapia Méndez 
LITTLE over ten years ago a 


A Rint 
4°. young Mexican seminarian 
chanced to see a movie about Fa- 
ther Flanagan of Boys Town. The 
idea he got that afternoon became 
reality on Feb. 17, 1951, when 
Msgr. Nicholas Wegner, Monsig- 
nor Flanagan’s successor, placed 
the first stone in the Ciudad de los 
Nifios, at Monterrey, Mexico. 

On Dec. 20, that same year, the 
first citizen arrived, a ragged ur- 
chin who had never known a par- 
ent and who had never had a 
home. Today, as the Ciudad 
rounds out its third anniversary, 
160 boys from all of Mexico are its 
citizens, and plans are ready for 
the accommodation of 2,000 chil- 
dren. 

The Mexican seminarian is now 
Father Carlos Alvarez Ortiz. Busi- 
nessmen and workers in Monterrey 
pledged him one day’s income for 
his “city.” This, with one million 
pesos collected privately, started it. 
A family gave Father Ortiz 25 hec- 
tares of land at the foot of Saddle 
mountain. The buildings now in 
use cover 7,000 square meters, with 
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dormitories, dining room, kitchen, 
office, a primary school, swimming 
school, stables, and beehives. They 
have all the modern conveniences. 

A board of trustees supervises 
the institution and plans its future. 
Crops and small-scale manufactur- 
ing provide an income. And there 
are donations of paper, much of it 
sent by Mexicans living in Texas. 
This is processed in such quantities 
that factories which use it have 
moved to the vicinity. 

Father Ortiz is director of the 
city. His three assistants supervise 
administration, discipline, and cur- 
riculum. Six Sisters of a Mexican 
Congregation, the Servants of the 
Sacred Heart and of the Poor, are 
in charge of housekeeping. 

The young citizens receive pri- 
mary and secondary schooling, and 
may go further if they are ambi- 
tious. A priest from Rome is now 
in residence, an expert with boys’ 
choirs; and concerts will be pre- 
sented soon. Most of the cultivated 
ground is for flowers; there is a 
large variety of roses. The boys 
learn floriculture thoroughly. 





Each Boys Town citizen helps pay for his 
room and board by working in the fields. 

“It is necessary to make the great- 
est haste so that evil will not squan- 
der a minute,” says the Spanish 
poet, Peman. This might well be 


Father Ortiz’ motto. Even the 
foundation and direction of his city 
have not taken all his energies. On 
weekdays at 12:30 he conducts a 
radio program, The Air Counselor 
(El Consejero del Aire): he advises 
listeners about family problems and 
answers questions phoned or mailed 
in. 

A group of university students 
help with another program, Bazaar 
of Charity (Bazar de Novedades), 
which is broadcast on Tuesdays. It 
helps make better known the City 
of the Children and its “Paper 
Drive” (Campana del Papel). The 
Bell of Paper gathers waste paper 
to provide income for the needy. 
The Bazaar of Charity also main- 
tains a store, with clothes, medi- 
cines, kitchen utensils, furniture, 
books, and toys. All items are sold 


Six Mexican Sisters do the housekeeping. 


Prayer is important at Boys Town. > 











ut low prices or given to the poor. 

But the program producing the 
greatest results is called Love Your 
Neighbor (Amards a Tu Préjimo). 
On this program, Father reads let- 
ters from the needy. A widow 
needs a bottle of medicine for her 
sick son. A poor student wants a 
textbook, an old woman asks for 
glasses. Each person writing is 
checked before the program to 
make certain of his good faith. 

As soon as the letters are read, 
telephone calls bring offers of help. 
Often the replies bring more than 
is needed. Extras go to the Bazaar 
or to the program fund. 

Father Ortiz is on television, too. 
His Charlas is on Channel 2 
from Mexico City, with its main 
theme the building of children and 
youth. In 1952, this had a place of 





“Bishop Sheen of Mexico” is on the air. 


honor among all Mexican pro- 
grams. His fame leaped beyond the 
border, even to the U.S., where he 
is known as “Bishop Sheen of 
Mexico.” 




















~The Open Door 











‘Tue years of the Civil war in Spain were the years of my redemption. 
I had been baptized and received First Communion, but from boyhood 
shunned every religious practice. I considered the Church a selfish ally of 
capitalism, hated her, and joined the communists. 

Later, for an indiscretion, the Reds jailed me in Valencia. Among my fel- 
low prisoners was a young Catholic, Maroto. I always trembled when Franco's 
planes bombed the harbor. Maroto reassured me, saying, “Why, I trust in 
God!” That night I could not sleep, contemplating Maroto’s words. The hour 
of God had come. I found myself believing. 

I was happy for the first time in my life, despite six months of forced labor. 
Maroto instructed me. In March, 1939, Franco liberated us. Two years later 


I joined the Society of Jesus. In 1948 I came to India as a missionary. 
M. Mejias, S.J. (Bombay). 


*, 
“e 


&Moruer would hear our spelling, multiplication tables, history dates. But 
she always evaded our catechism homework. She’d brush my two sisters and 
me aside with: “I’ve got other things to do. Grandma will ask the questions; 
you give her the answers.” 

Now, mother wasn’t lax, as you might—and we sometimes did—think. 
After all, she did go to daily Mass and Communion with us. Maybe she just 
got too tired— 

The secret of her attitude we learned only in later life. No one can repeat 
the questions and answers of Baltimore catechisms No. 1, 2, and 3 for three 
different kids without learning many things. Grandma joined our Church 
hefore she died. H. George Gill, Jr. 

Se 
‘J am a convert because my husband proved his Catholicism to the point 
of violence. We married before I became a Catholic. 

I determined to test his sincerity in his religion. On three successive Fri- 
days I prepared savory meat dinners for him. The first time, he disapproved 
kindly, “But, Honey, I told you we don’t eat meat on Friday.” The next 
time he told me firmly to mark the calendar. The third Friday, when he 
came home and saw the roast, he picked it up and hurled it, platter and all, 
through the window. 

Confounded by this triple demonstration of staunch faith, I decided that 
there must be something to such a Faith. I took instructions, and am now 
a happy Catholic. As told to Sister M. Regis, P.H.J.C. 

[For statements of true incidents by which persons were brought into the 
Church $25 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts cannot be returned.—Ed.} 
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Jr. AND Mrs. JENKINS, a typical 

» American couple, were dis- 
cussing the trial of the 11 top U. S. 
communist leaders. The Reds had 
just been convicted of conspiracy 
toward violent overthrow of our 
government. 

Mr. Jenkins put down the eve- 
ning paper and shook his head. “I 
don’t see how they could be found 
guilty. The Constitution gives us 
the right of free speech. Why 
should that right be denied even 
to communists?” 

“It strikes me,” Mrs. Jenkins re- 
plied, “that we're carrying free 
speech a little too far when we let 
communists go around trying to 
convert people.” 

“But a communist has a right to 
free speech, like the rest of us,” Mr. 
Jenkins insisted. “Or doesn’t he?” 

“How can a communist speak his 
thoughts freely?” Mrs. Jenkins re- 
torted. “He doesn’t have any 
thoughts of his own. He says what 
he’s told to say. He’s a member of 
a conspiracy.” 


*33 W. 42 St., New York City 36. Nov. 11, 


How Free Can 
Speech Get? 


No one has the right to cry “Fire” in a 
crowded theater when there is no fire. 


Condensed from Senior Scholastic* 





Mr. 


agreed. 
“Let’s say he is a member of a con- 
spiracy. But isn’t denying a com- 
munist the right of free speech a 


“Okay,” Jenkins 


violation of his Constitutional 
rights?” 

Mrs. Jenkins shook her head. “I 
don’t think you get the point. Look 
at it this way. Suppose some soap- 
box orator in the park shouts his 
head off and says that the people 
have no rights any more—” 

“Well,” Mr. Jenkins interrupted, 
“he’s just airing his opinions. Is 
that wrong?” 

“No, it isn’t,” Mrs. Jenkins con- 
tinued. “But hold on. Suppose this 
soapbox orator gets people so 
worked up that they run off in a 
mob and break into a bank or 
smash the windows of the corner 
jewelry store and help themselves. 
What then?” 

“That’s the time to call a halt. 
The orator ought to be stopped. 
Nobody has the right to use free 
speech to stir up riots and break 
our laws.” 

1953. Copyright 1953 by Scholastic Corp., and 


reprinted with permission. One of a series being presented in Scholastic throughout the school 
year 1953-54 under the title “Freedom Answers Communism.” 
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Mrs. Jenkins smiled. “You’ve an- 
swered your own question. As long 
as that orator is only blowing off 
steam—airing his opinions, you 
called it — that’s all right. Free 
speech helps us exchange ideas. It 
enables you and me to discuss com- 
munism, as we're doing now. But 
the communists who argue that 
they are being deprived of free 
speech wish to use that right to 
overthrow our government by 
force. That’s what makes them a 
danger to us.” 

The right of free speech is as 
precious as the gift of speech itself. 
We often tend to take both for 
granted, much as we do the air we 
breathe. Yet, just as it is the gift 
of speech which most obviously dis- 
tinguishes us from the lower ani- 
mals, so it is the right of free 
speech which allows each of us to 
realize the fullness of his dignity 
as a man. 

Without the give and take of 
freedom of speech a person can- 
not grow in wisdom and under- 
standing. He cannot develop his 
intellect by expressing his thoughts 
and testing them honestly against 
the thoughts and opinions of others. 
He cannot choose between two 
points of view. 

And it is precisely because free- 
dom of speech is so precious that 
we must be on constant guard to 
shield it from abuse. Former Su- 
preme Court Justice Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes gave one illustration 
of the misuse of free speech. He 
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said that a man should be held re- 
sponsible and punished for shout- 
ing “Fire” in a crowded theater 
when there is no fire or any sign 
of one. The question, Justice 
Holmes said, is “whether the words 
used are used in such circum- 
stances and are of such a nature as 
to create a clear and present dan- 
ger.” 

We need to remember, too, that 
freedom of speech carries with it 
the responsibility of “fairness of 
speech.” We do have the right to 
say what we think, but only as long 
as it is fair and does not injure 
innocent people. When we say un- 
fair things that hurt innocent peo- 
ple we can be found guilty of slan- 
der. When we write such things 
we can be found guilty of libel. 

Each generation has had to fight 
its own battles to keep speech as 
free as possible. This generation 
faces special problems. It must de- 
fend its rights without strengthen- 
ing the totalitarian enemies of free- 
dom who claim the same rights. 

Dictatorships are noted for sup- 
pression of free speech. The iron 
curtain around the Soviet empire 
is designed to keep ideas out. Slave- 
labor camps inside await those who 
express themselves contrary to com- 
munist doctrine. 

The communists do even more 
to restrict free speech by “directing” 
lectures and study than by gagging 
opponents, by conducting meetings 
rather than by breaking them up. 
At every factory, club, youth center, 
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or collective farm the Communist 
party runs endless meetings. This 
is the Soviet version of “free 
speech.” Discussion leaders and lec- 
turers trained in communist prop- 
aganda schools direct the meetings. 

Recently, a young man named 
Stach who escaped from Poland 
about a year ago made a broadcast 
over Radio Free Europe. In it, he 
reminded his former friends back 
in Poland of a certain evening at 
an instructors’ course for the Polish 
Youth organization (ZMP). The 
Communist party instructor, a man 
named Wojcik, had gone into town 
that night, leaving the students 
alone. 

“One episode of the evening still 
remains in my memory,” Stach re- 
called in the broadcast. “Heniek, 
one of the students, went on stage 
and began, as only he could do it, 
to mimic a party lecture. His eyes 
blank and staring, he began roar- 
ing, exactly like Wojcik, shouting 
gibberish and ending each sentence 
with, ‘And for all this we are grate- 
ful to the great Stalin and for the 
Soviet Union’s help.” We almost 
died laughing. 

“In the midst of this horseplay,” 
Stach went on, “Wojcik appeared 
suddenly in the doorway. Heniek 
immediately grasped the situation. 
In the same tone of voice, but with- 
out facial contortions, he finished 
his sentence as if nothing had hap- 
pened. Wojcik thought we were 
having a serious discussion, and im- 
mediately carried on the lecture.” 
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Stach, commenting on this epi- 
sode, said, “If what is considered 
sacred in the presence of the party 
functionary becomes parody when 
he is away, then we are all insane 
or else we are just kidding each 
other.” 

Louis Fischer, an author who has 
had long experience in Russia, 
makes this observation. “Millions 
of Soviet citizens live lies every day 
to save their lives and their jobs. 
They write lies, they speak lies. 
They lie to one another, and know 
it. They lie to themselves, and get 
accustomed to it.” 

After a year in the free world, 
Stach told his former friends that 
even if the West were as bad as it 
was pictured by Soviet discussion 
leaders, “Here, in the West, I have 
the right to fight for the improve- 
ment of life, and everyone else has 
the same right. And that is why I 
see progress in the West, why I see 
people living better and better every 
day, every year. They learn by their 
own errors.” 

The line between healthy criti- 
cism of public policy and conspir- 
acy against free institutions is some- 
times difficult to draw. Our courts, 
in dealing with the Soviet con- 
spiracy, have taken care to convict 
only on the basis of proved acts 
of conspiracy. 

For we know that it is worth 
the very life and strength of the 
nation to keep our citizens free in 
speaking their minds. That is what 
keeps democracy strong. 
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She carried an important message from God to her parents 


By Date Evans Rocers 


Condensed from “Angel Unaware’’* 


This is the story of what a baby 
girl named Robin Elizabeth accom- 
plished in transforming the lives of 
the Roy Rogers family. 


WOKE uP in a place they 
SF ae a hospital. I could 

see people in white robes 
standing all around. One of them, 
a nurse, said, “She’s blue.” I didn’t 
know what that meant. Somebody 
else said something about a cord 
being wrapped around my _ neck. 
They slipped that off, and I felt 
more comfortable. 

They spanked me a little to make 
me cry, and laughed while they did 
it. Then they put me in a funny lit- 
tle thing called an oxygen box and 
the doctor turned away from me to 
help the woman on the table. That 
was my mother. 

Mommy opened her eyes and 
turned to look at me, and she said, 
“Hi, Robin. You're beautiful!” 
Then they wheeled her out to her 
own room, to rest. 

The doctor came back and looked 
at me, hard. He seemed so worried 
about me that I started worrying 
about him. Some other doctors and 





nurses came and _ stood looking 
down at me and whispering among 
themselves. They did odd things to 
me to make me move around. They 
told each other that something 
must be wrong with me, because | 
didn’t respond to their tests. 

The doctor who delivered me 
brought three children’s doctors 
called pediatricians, and how they 
did talk! They kept shaking their 
heads. I heard one of the nurses 
say, “She has Mongoloid eyes.” I 
wondered what that word meant. 
They seemed to think it was some- 
thing awful. 

Art Rush was there, too. He’s a 
friend of daddy’s. He said, “So 
what? There’s nothing unusual 
about that. Her daddy has almond- 
shaped eyes, and his father and his 
grandfather had them. It runs in 
the family.” 

I had a pretty hard time getting 
started. They had to give me oxy- 
gen for the first few days. Mommy 
didn’t know about all this fuss. She 
was very happy when they took 
me in to see her. She patted my face 
and kissed me over and over, and 


*Copyright 1953 by Fleming H. Revell Co., Westwood, N. J., and reprinted with permission, 
63 pp. $1. 
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prayed out loud to God that I 
would grow up to be a good 
Christian. 

Daddy came at visiting hours and 
stood looking at me through the 
nursery glass, laughing and jump- 
ing all around. He made funny 
signs, and looked proud. I heard 
him say once that I had little ears, 
just like mommy’s. They were hap- 
py about me, all right. 

But the doctors and _ nurses 
weren't so happy. They were all 
dreading the time they would have 
to tell mommy and daddy about 
the bad shape I was in. Whenever 
mommy got to boasting about 
me to the nurse, the nurse would 
change the subject. This happened 
several times, and finally mommy 
got suspicious. She asked the nurse 
right out if there was anything 
wrong with me. The nurse looked 
away and said that she wasn’t 
allowed to discuss my “condition.” 

Then one day the nurse slipped; 
she said that the doctor had said 
something about my being a bor- 
derline baby. Mommy’s face went 
white. She asked the nurse, “Did he 
say—Mongoloid?” I felt sorry for 
that nurse. She didn’t know what 
to say then. 

She tried to make the best of it 
by saying, “Don’t be worried. 
There is only a thin line between 
genius and insanity. Some handi- 
capped children turn out to be ex- 
ceptionally brilliant. They can go 
either way.” 

When the doctor came again, 


mommy asked him about me first 
thing. He was a good doctor. He 
had a big heart under his white 
coat. He said he just wasn’t sure 
yet; he hadn’t said anything to 
mommy because he didn’t want to 
worry her before she got back on 
her feet. He said I hadn’t respond- 
ed very well to some of their tests. 
Otherwise I was all right, and I 
seemed to be improving. But my 
“muscle tone” was poor, I had trou- 
ble swallowing some of my food, 
and I seemed listless. He said that 
symptoms like these, at birth, some- 
times meant a baby might not de- 
velop as it should. 

Mommy asked him what she and 
daddy should do. Doctor said gen- 
tly that there wasn’t much anybody 
could do. 

Then he said something fine. 
“Take her home and love her. Love 
will help more than anything else 
in a situation like this, more than 
all the hospitals and all the medi- 
cal science in the world.” Thank 
goodness, doctors all over the world 
are begining to talk seriously about 
“tender, loving care.” Now they 
prescribe it all the time for their 
patients. 

When the doctor left, mommy 
started to cry. Daddy took her in 
his arms and said, “Don’t cry. God 
will take care of her. She is in His 
hands, and His hands are big 
enough to hold her. We will pray, 
and trust Him.” 

That is just like my daddy. He 
has always trusted God, but you 
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know, he did get to wondering 
sometimes. He saw things that hurt 
his heart, and he couldn’t help ask- 
ing questions. 

It had always hurt him to see lit- 
tle crippled children, and he’d ask, 
“Why? Why? Where’s God? I 
know He’s a loving God, but if He 
loves these children, why does He 
let them suffer?” A lot of folks ask 
these questions, and a lot of them 
never seem to get any answers. 
Daddy did. 

Mommy and daddy took me 
home to their house in the Holly- 
wood hills. There was a sweet 
nurse named Donna waiting for 
me when we got there, and my 
three brothers and sisters. My broth- 
er Dusty ran up and said, “Can I 
see the baby?” He put his finger on 
my forehead and asked, “Is she 
real?” And Cheryl and Linda 


Aly Qlll N\, 
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laughed and cooed over me. They 
didn’t see anything wrong. They 
thought I was wonderful. 

Mommy and Donna put me in a 
bassinet, and tried hard to make 
me drink my milk. I had a bad 
time of it, I just couldn’t draw hard 
enough. And my head was so wob- 
bly I couldn’t seem to control it. 

When I was three weeks old, the 
doctor examined me again and 
found that I had developed a heart 
murmur. He said he had_ been 
afraid of that; it was just another 
Mongoloid symptom. He said now 
it would be better to put me in 
some kind of a “home,” if I could 
be gotten in. He was sure they’d 
lose me sometime, and it would be 
better to do it now, before I became 
too deeply entrenched in their 
hearts. He said too, that mothers 
tended to give children like me all 
their attention, and neglect their 
other children. 

He was a kind man, and he 
meant well, but mommy and dad- 
dy said, “No! We'll keep her and 
do all we can for her, and take our 
chances.” Mommy smiled then. She 
was glad. 

Then she said something I had 
been wanting to hear her say. She 
said God must have sent me for 
some special reason, and they had 
no right to cast aside anyone that 
He had sent. Dear God, I know it 
was hard for mommy and daddy, 
but worth every tear and heartache 
that it cost. Now they were begin- 
ning to appreciate Your cross. 
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Mommy kept trying to make me 
smile. The pediatrician kept asking 
her, “Has she smiled yet?” He said 
if I didn’t smile before I was three 
months old, it meant that I was 
mentally retarded. 

Sometimes daddy would come 


into my room with his camera and - 


take pictures of me. He loved pic- 
tures and cameras. Often he would 
take me out on the porch, or out- 
doors, and “shoot” some more. 

He was a lot of fun, my daddy. 
Everybody loved him: he was so 
young in spirit, just like a boy. Aft- 
er I came, he seemed even younger 
than ever. Once he had often been 
nervous and shy when he faced 
crowds. But now he was relaxed 
and confident. I think it was be- 
cause he came to understand that 
God is always watching over him, 
as well as me. 

He was changing, all right. The 
old question about why God let in- 
nocent children suffer didn’t bother 
him very much any more. He was 
learning that it isn’t really the inno- 
cent children who do the suffering; 
it’s the ones around us who suffer 
while they’re learning to be obedi- 
ent to God’s will. 

When I was two months old, 
mommy and daddy had to go off 
on one of those personal-appearance 
tours. Before they left, they had 
a consultation with two doctors. 
Those men said I had a very bad 
heart condition, and that I probably 
wouldn’t live very long. But they 
said to go ahead on the tour any- 
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way, because probably — nothing 
would happen for six months, and 
besides, there wasn’t anything any- 
body could do. 

When she heard that, mommy 
broke down and cried. Daddy told 
her again, “It’s up to God now. 
Let’s leave it with Him.” Mommy 
said she knew that, but she would 
fight to the last ditch to help me 
until God called me. Of course, she 
was still fighting herself, too. 

I’m glad they had to go on that 
tour, and had to go out and enter- 
tain people. While they were busy 
making those other people happy 
they wouldn’t worry so much about 
me. 

I guess mommy would have col- 
lapsed on that tour if it hadn't 
been for the old rule, “The show 
must go on.” 

They called up every night to 
find out how I was. One time they 
were overjoyed when nurse told 
them that I had laughed right out 
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loud that day. They loved me, all 
of them, and maybe when I 
laughed it was in joy and thankful- 
ness for their love. They weren’t 
ashamed of their little borderline 
Mongoloid. 

There’s nothing like having a 
handicapped child to strip the 
pride and pretense from a pair of 
parents. I guess it’s all right for a 
father to stick out his chest and 
boast about how smart his boy Jim 
is, but it’s wrong when he starts to 
thank God because his children are 
just a little better than other chil- 
dren. It’s really good when God 
sends people like that a_handi- 
capped baby. That takes them 
down a peg or two, and their real 
character begins to show. 

Mommy and daddy went to one 
of the finest clinics in the world 
during this tour, and showed them 
my pictures and X-ray plates. But 
the doctors just shook their heads, 
and said, “There’s absolutely noth- 
ing we can do.” 

One of them advised mommy to 
put me in a home, before her heart 
broke. But mommy wouldn't hear 
of it. After they got back, she and 
daddy did move our family out to 
a ranch at Encino, where I'd get 
more fresh air and sunshine. They 
built an extra little house there, just 
for me and nurse, so the other chil- 
dren wouldn’t upset me. It was 
pretty, with just two rooms and a 
bath. My room was blue, like my 
eyes. It had frilly white curtains. 
It made me happy just to look at it. 


February 


Daddy told about me on his ra- 
dio program, and thousands of peo- 
ple, scattered all over the country, 
prayed for me. I overheard mom- 
my say one day that she was 
coming to believe that the only im- 
portant thing in this world was a 
person’s relationship to God. And 
daddy got more and more inter- 
ested in other sick children. He 
tried to see every sick boy and girl 
that called for him. He would put 
on his big white cowboy hat with 
the silver band on it. I used to put 
it on sometimes and play peek-a-boo 
with him. He got to calling me his 
“little angel.” 

My first birthday came along, 
and we had a great party. I liked 
best of all my presents a picture of 
Jesus holding a little blond girl in 
his arms. Mommy hung it at the 
foot of my bed, so that I could see 
it before going to sleep, and again 
the first thing when I woke up in 
the morning. She tried to teach me 
to say “Jesus,” but all I could get 
out was “Tay-tay.” 

Cheryl, my oldest sister, played 
the piano. I loved to sit on her lap 
while she played fast, happy music. 
And I liked to watch the ice skaters 
on television. I'd sway with them, 
and when the skaters came up close 
to the screen, I’d wave to them. 
Then everybody would laugh. 

One day, things began to happen 
fast. Mommy and daddy had to go 
to New York, to a rodeo. They 
hated to leave me, and I was get- 
ting no better. Mommy was so up- 
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set that she couldn’t settle down to 
getting her songs ready. 

The other children, all of a sud- 
den, got the mumps—and so did 
I. Mommy and daddy came rush- 
ing back, and two doctors were 
called in to do what they could for 
me. Pretty soon my temperature 
was 108. The doctors told mommy 
that I had mumps encephalitis, and 
that with my heart as bad as it was, 
they didn’t have much hope. 

Part of the time I was conscious. 
Mommy came in and kissed my 
hand, and she noticed the funny, 
rattling way I was breathing. She 
looked grief-stricken, but there was 
a sort of peace in her face as she 
went back out on the porch. 

She and daddy said a special 
prayer of thanksgiving for letting 
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me stay around two years. Then 
You came, God, and I felt myself 
being lifted up in Your arms. 

Oh, Father, it’s good to be home 
again. I thought sometimes You 
had forgotten me, down there. 
Two years up here doesn’t seem 
like much, but on earth it can be 
a long, hard time, and it was long, 
and often hard, for all of us. 

When You lifted me up from the 
earth, just a few minutes ago, it 
was Sunday, and mommy and dad- 
dy were crying, and everything 
seemed so dark and sad and con- 
fused. Then all of a sudden it was 
bright and clear and happy, and I 
was in Your arms. Was it the same 
for them down there, Father? You 
can put me down, Father, I’m per- 
fectly all right now. 


Sa 





——— Flisshes of Faney 


Indian files of poplars. 
P.L. Fermor 


Tongues busily knitting gossip. 
Edward F. Murphy 
A smile tip-toed through the baby’s 


dreams. Emil Coleman 


A foghorn out in the bay calling 
plaintively to its mate. Herb Caen 


Fire baring its teeth at a log. 


Brendan Francis 





Some people, like blotters, soak it 
all in, and get it all backwards. 
Barbara Bryant 
Storm clouds sailed by in battle 
fleets. Patricia Krueger 
A flapping shade arguing with the 
wind. Paula S. 
Candid as a drug-store window. 
Mary C. Dorsey 
Some women glamour for atten- 
tion. Michael Foster 


[Readers are invited to submit similar figures of speech, for which $2 
will be paid on publication, Exact source must be given. We are sorry 
it is impossible for us to acknowledge or return contributions.—Ed.} 





The man who tis next door to Russia 


Chancellor Raab of Austria 


By Kees van Hoex 


Hap Not been at the Ball- 
hausplatz in Vienna since 
the last months of Chancel- 
lor Schuschnigg. Bombs have since 








destroyed the rooms as I knew 


them. They have 
been restored in mod- 
ern Viennese splen- 
dor. 

Here, Chancellor 
Julius Raab received 
me in the vast room 
paneled in precious 
woods. From __ the 
high ceiling hang 
two crystal chande- . 
liers. The Austrian 3§ 
eagle is inlaid on the 
wall behind the chan- 
cellor’s desk, gold- 
embossed on his 
high-backed _ leather 
chair, and woven into the curtains 
before the three big windows. It 
looks symbolically like a phoenix 
risen from the ashes. 

Gone are the days when the Ball- 
hausplatz ranked with the Quai 
d’Orsay or Downing St. Yet, al- 
though Austria has ceased to be a 
great power, her geographical posi- 
tion as a key country kept her 
statesmen in the world limelight— 
Seipel, Dollfuss, Schuschnigg. 
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Since the end of the 2nd World 
War, an avowed aim of which 
was to restore an independent Aus- 
tria, an Austrian chancellor has re- 
sided in Metternich’s palace. For 
eight years he was an 
engineer of peasant 
stock, Leopold Figl. 
This summer he 
made way for the 
leader of his party, 
another engineer, this 
time of solid middle- 
class background, Ju- 
lius Raab. 

The chancellor led 
me to a comfortable 
conference corner at 
the far end of the 
room, where a green 
velvet settee and easy 
chairs were grouped 
round a low table. The chancellor 
promptly lit one of those long, thin, 
black cigars called “Virginias,” so 
popular among Austrians. 

He is tall, big boned, massively 
built; his nearly square head has 
a low-set jaw. He is 62, but his 
thinning hair is gray only at the 
temples. He has the appearance of 
the typical Austrian burgher: solid, 
from his sober suit down to his 
boots, but gemiitlich. There is great 
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shrewdness behind his narrow- 
lidded eyes, but when his slow 
smile breaks through, it relaxes the 
noncommital face. 

Raab comes from St. Pélten, the 
nearest big town to Vienna, 50 
miles to the west. His people have 
been architects and builders there 
for generations; one of three broth- 
ers (the eldest still runs the family 
business), Julius never had any 
other ambition himself as a young- 
ster. 

At the Benedictine grammar 
school of Seitenstetten he excelled 
in mathematics, and from there he 
matriculated to the Technical uni- 
versity of Vienna. The Ist World 
War interrupted his student years. 
He served with distinction on the 
Russian and Italian fronts, won the 
Big Silver Medal for bravery, a 
decoration which is rarely given to 
officers. Amidst the utter disrup- 
tion of the army in November, 
1918, he managed to bring his com- 
pany back from the front in per- 
fect order. 

The collapse of the empire struck 
Vienna with fearful impact. Ex- 
Lieutenant Raab felt the loss of the 
great Hapsburg tradition deeply. 
He had returned to his studies and 
the Students’ Representative body 
elected him as their spokesman to 
the university authorities. 

Even in high school, he had been 
interested in sociology. In his first 
prewar Vienna years he joined the 
group round Monsignor Schaurho- 
fer, fired by the new social teach- 


ings of Pope Leo XIII’s encyclicals. 
Now, in the dark postwar misery, 
he took an active part in Students’ 
Help, organized by Professor of 
Theology Innitzer, now Cardinal 
Archbishop. They provided free 
meals and_ distributed clothes. 
Those “terrible years,” as he calls 
them, have impregnated the con- 
servative background of his home 
with a strong social consciousness. 
Even later, when he emerged as a 
leading economist, he never lost his 
early understanding of the struggle 
of the small people. 

After graduating as Engineer 
(Ing. is an academic title in Ger- 
manic countries, used like our Dr.) 
Ing. Raab went into the family 
business. At the same time, he 
turned to politics, a field that in- 
terested him from early youth: his 
mother’s brother was a distin- 
guished member of the imperial 
Reichstag. In 1927, his home town 
elected him as their Christian So- 
cial deputy to Parliament. “For the 
first year,” he recalls, “I sat back 
and listened, to learn the ropes.” 
He had an unbounded admiration 
for the chancellor, Monsignor Ig- 
naz Seipel, “the greatest statesman 
Austria ever had.” 

Austrian politics became so bit- 
ter in those years that every big 
party had a military organization. 
Once the Socialists armed them- 
selves, Prince Starhemberg founded 
the anti-Socialist Heimwehr. Raab 
joined it at the instigation of Seipel, 
who wanted him to work inside 
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the Heimwehr against Starhem- 
berg’s fascist tendencies. Inevitably, 
Raab and Starhemberg fell out. 
Raab left the Heimwehr. The com- 
munists call Raab a fascist, but that 
is stupid. 

After Parliament was dispensed 
with under the Dollfuss-Schu- 
schnigg regime, Raab won high 
repute as founder, organizer, and 
leader of the Gewerbebund, a na- 
tion-wide organization of all the 
trades, crafts, and industries. When 
Chancellor Schuschnigg made his 
last desperate attempt to stave off 
Hitler, he rallied the biggest names 
in the land around him. He made 
Raab minister of trade and trans- 
port. 

Alter Hitler annexed his native 
Austria to the Reich, Raab was, of 
course, out in the wilderness. He 
was never personally persecuted, 
but he could not risk the family 
fortune by rejoining their old firm, 
and he started out on his own, in 
Vienna. So deep was nazi hatred 
towards Raab that at the outbreak 
of the 2nd World War he was 
formally declared unworthy of 
wearing a German uniform! 

The Russians entered Vienna in 
the spring of 1945. Marshal Tol- 
bukhin ordered a provisional gov- 
ernment in which the Catholics, 
Socialists, and communists had to 
share every ministry. Builder Raab 
became secretary of state in the 
ministry for reconstruction, but 
was vetoed by the Russians as a 
minister in Figl’s cabinet. 


February 


Once more Raab turned his tal- 
ents to economic fields. He created 
the Austrian Wartschaftsbund, 
which reorganized Austrian econ- 
omy and constituted a_ federal 
Chamber of Commerce, of which 
Raab was first president. 

Raab was one of the founders of 
the O6csterreichische Volkspartei, 
the (Catholic) Austrian People’s 
party, a deputy since 1948 and its 
“strong man” from the start. His 
political position was consolidated 
when the People’s party elected 
him as their Parteiobmann, or 
leader, in 1951. 

In the 1953 general elections, the 
OVP did not do so well as the 
Socialists. The party decided that 
a change of prime minister was 
needed. A new one, it thought, 
would more likely get maximum 
concessions from the Socialists in 
the coalition government. As things 
stood, with Catholic and Socialist 
seats nearly balanced, the OVP 
could have got a majority with the 
aid of the small Independent party. 
But realist Raab holds that in the 
present difficult international situa- 
tion, only a strong government of 
the two biggest parties can achieve 
that primordial aim, restoration of 
full Austrian sovereignty. 

While I was with the chancellor, 
the clock in his room played a gay 
carillon to strike the full hour. It 
did not disturb him. He admitted 
placidly that he has no ear for 
music. He never goes to opera or 
theater, those two glories of Vienna. 
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He is an addict of Karl May 
(Austrian equivalent to Fenimore 
Cooper), in whose yarns he could 
indulge only on long journeys. At 
home, he has time to read nothing 
but politics and economics. For re- 
laxation, he goes to the country; 
once there, he does not walk or 
fish, but just “sits in the sun.” 

He has the reputation of being 
a quietly determined man at ease 
with himself and with the world, 
who knows what he wants. Sparse 
of words, he hates discursive argu- 
ments. His own speeches are short 
and to the point; he hates phrases. 
He neither whitewashes nor glosses 
over. They tell you in Vienna that 
his greatest asset is his flair for 
sensing the opportune moment; his 
greatest drawback, a certain im- 
provization as he feels his way 
ahead. In negotiations he uses hu- 
mor as a weapon, both to clarify 
and to demand. 

He still lives in the same three- 
room apartment in the Dobling dis- 
trict which he has occupied for 
years. His wife is an invalid, so he 
entertains only at the chancellery. 
Theirs is a happy though childless 
marriage. 

Raab needs little sleep. He begins 
work at home long before going 
to his office, about eight every 
morning. On Sundays, he drives in 
his old Chevrolet to high Mass in 
the Schottenkirche, and then joins 
the Stammtisch reserved for his old 
party friends at a café on Ring 
Blvd. There he invariably listens 
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more than he takes part in the live- 
ly talk. 

Ten years have passed since the 
Allies, in a solemn Moscow decla- 
ration, proclaimed restoration of 
Austria’s sovereign independence 
as one of their avowed war aims. 
Today Austria’s position as a “lib- 
erated” victim of aggression is in 
many ways worse than that of the 
aggressor. 

Chancellor Raab has taken the 
activation of his country’s foreign 
policy personally in hand. Reduced 
to essentials his argument comes 
to this: Austria is not yet free only 
because the Allies fell out among 
themselves, and that is certainly 
not Austria’s fault. After 99% 
agreement, the state treaty is being 
held up only as a Russian cold-war 
tactic (though, he remarked, “the 
cold war in Europe has never been 
quite ice-cold in Austria”). But why 
not withdraw, meanwhile, the oc- 
cupation armies? Democratic Aus- 
tria has proved that it can fully 
maintain law and order by itself, 
and there would still be the Allied 
high commissioners in Vienna to 
watch—no foreign armies are neces- 
sary for that. 

Since last summer, relations with 
the Russians have greatly improved, 
though nobody can say whether as 
a reversal from Stalin policy or 
merely as political tactics. All the 
same, the belated Russian conces- 
sions do not go as far yet as those 
made much earlier by the Western 
powers. The chancellor has reacted 
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to them with the attitude that one 
should meet an outstretched hand 
with good will: “there is no sense 
in pulling the Bear’s tail.” 

In that atmosphere, he presses 
Austria’s many remaining com- 
plaints and aims. With a shrewd 
appreciation of possible Soviet 
touchiness at losing face, he bases 
his reasoning on the argument that 
it could not be interpreted as a Rus- 
sian weakness if they give a civil- 
ized, democratic and orderly nation 
that full sovereignty which they 
solemnly promised. 

Chancellor Raab stands firmly on 
the side of the West. He realizes 
the need of continued close col- 
laboration with the U.S. He is a 
firm believer in a free economy. 
His economic platform is that of 

firm currency and of stabilized 
price and wage levels; of creating 


fuller employment through in- 
creased production; and production 
helped by modifying crushing in- 
dustrial tax burdens and home and 
foreign loans for industrial invest- 
ment. Austria wants to produce 
and earn her living rather than be 
subsidized. 

My hour with the Austrian 
Chancellor had come to a close. 
“The Austrians,” he said, “are a 
lighthearted people who forget eas- 
ily how bad things were and how 
much improvement has already 
been made. But they are good at 
heart.” 

Somehow, I felt that even the 
most intricate international and 
economic problems lose their for- 
bidding aspect when you hear them 
explained in the homely dialect and 
with all the Gemiitlichkeit of a 
good, sensible Austrian. 


CUE 
How Not to Raise Money for Your Church 


Tue town of La Guaria, Venezuela, was a wild and woolly one back 
in the 1620's. It was full of rough-and-tumble seamen, hard-bitten explorers, 
and the like. Few more lurid towns existed in this hemisphere. 

A handful of priests decided that a church was sorely needed there. But 
how to build it? There was no money, none, that is, for a church. It all 
seemed to go tor rum and knives and bad women. 

_ The padres were convinced that this was the most blasphemous spot on the 
tace of the earth. One day one of them sighed, “If only we had a gold piece 


for every curse uttered here.” 


And that’s what started the idea. It was proclaimed that everyone would be 


fined every time he cursed 





and that the amount would be in accordance 


with the gravity of the imprecation. In due time, enough money was on hand 


to build the church. 


It was nicknamed La Iglesia de la Santisima Caramba, the Church of 


the Most Holy Damn! 


Harold Helfer. 
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Nearly every great composer wrote 
Mass for the dead 


By Race Tuisopeau 


Condensed from the Marianist* 


( Y HARLES GouNop sat alone in his 
4 study in Paris, absorbed in 
writing music. Behind him were 
the successes of Faust and six other 
operas, two symphonies, and much 
sacred music composed for the 
Church, including his famous Ave 
Maria. 

The light in the room grew dim, 
and Gounod’s head dropped to his 
desk. His family found him bent 
lifeless over his last work, a requi- 
em Mass. 

Father Tomas Luis de Vittoria, 
the greatest composer in the history 
of Spanish sacred music, became 
chaplain to the Empress Dona Ma- 
ria in 1597. When the empress died 
six years later, he composed a re- 
quiem in honor of her memory, 
then laid down his pen forever. 

Robert Schumann, a Protestant, 
spent his last years in an insane 
asylum. During his last lucid days 
he told some friends, “A requiem 
is a thing one writes for oneself.” 
Then he wrote his Requiem, It 
bears the last opus number of all 
his works. 


Thus have the great musicians of 


*300 College Park Ave., Dayton 9, Ohio. 


rief and Elope 


November, 






the ages shown their fascination 
with the text of the Mass for the 
dead, a consoling, stirring, terrible 
statement of the Christian doctrine 
of the four last things—death, 
judgment, Heaven, and_hell—all 
carefully wrought against the cen- 
tral facts of the Redemption of 
man and his ultimate resurrection 
from death. 

Most Catholics know the requi- 
em in the setting of Gregorian 
chant written more than 1,000 years 
ago by an eternally anonymous mu- 
sician. In an average American par- 
ish the Gregorian requiem is heard 
once or twice a week, for a funeral 
Mass or in commemoration of the 
faithful departed. 

The great requiems of the past 
have been all but forgotten in 
America, in favor of the traditional 
chant setting. Choirmasters have 
been reluctant to use any other re- 
quiems, when the Gregorian is so 
easy and so universally known by 
those who offer to sing. Pastors, 
too, prefer the brevity of the chant, 
which hardly interrupts the tempo 
of the Mass. 


1953. Marianist, 
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The Church, through the ency- 
clical Motu Proprio of Pope Pius X 
and statements of his three succes- 
sors, has officially turned her back 
on many of the famous requiems 
as violating the spirit of worship. 
In their own day, the Masses may 
have been eminently acceptable, as 
reflecting the great music styles of 
their time, but today they have been 
discarded as too operatic, bombastic, 
repetitious, or just too long to en- 
hance the liturgy without over- 
shadowing it. 

Three of the four best known 
requiems, those of Mozart, Berlioz, 
and Verdi, fall into that category. 
Reasons for the Church’s disap- 
proval are easy to understand. Take 
Verdi’s, for instance. 

When the composer Rossini died 
in 1868, Verdi proposed to a group 
of Italian composers that they col- 
laborate on a requiem in his honor. 
The project went awry because of 
the individuality of the composers, 
and only Verdi continued with his 
part. ° 

Five years later, when the novel- 
ist Allessandro Manzoni died, Ver- 
di completed his fragment, dedi- 
cated the Mass to Manzoni, and 
performed it for the first time on 
the anniversary of the writer’s 
death. Its success was so over- 
whelming that Verdi was forced 
to take the Mass on a tour of 
Europe. It remains one of the most 
magnificent of concert Masses, a 
memorable recent performance of 
which was given by Toscanini in 
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1951, the 50th anniversary of the 
death of the composer in St. Agata. 
Verdi's Mass obviously would 
not serve the purposes of the lit- 
urgy- Written for choir, four solo 
voices and orchestra, it runs to 229 
pages in the vocal score alone. The 
Kyrie, usually the shortest part of 
a Mass, is 13 pages long, and the 
monumental Dies Irae, describing 
Judgment day, is 90 pages, taking 
about a half hour for performance. 
The Tuba Mirum section, which 
describes how the “trumpet, blast- 
ing its terrifying sound through 
the burial places, shall call all men 
before the throne,” calls for off- 
stage trumpets to enhance the dra- 
matic effect. The work makes use 
of every device of opera, except 
action, scenery and costumes. 

Mozart’s famous Requiem is sim- 
ilarly somewhat operatic. Running 
to 80 pages of very small notes in 
the voice edition, it also calls for 
choir and solos with orchestra. It is 
the greatest example of classical 
musical style among all Masses. It 
is not performed at Masses in this 
country because of its performance 
time, about an hour, and because it 
contains many repetitions of the 
text. 

The third great popular requiem, 
composed by Hector Berlioz, is 
unique as a rather bombastic ex- 
periment in funereal tones, a glori- 
fication of Napoleon and the mil- 
itary spirit, a Promethean attempt 
to match in sound the architectural 
magnificence of St. Peter’s, His 
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Mass has rarely been heard since its 
first performance on Dec. 5, 1837. 
It requires 200 singers, an orchestra 
of 100, and four brass bands. 

Berlioz was commissioned to 
write his Requiem in 1836 by the 
French minister of the interior. He 
was also guaranteed 3,000 francs. 
But the director of fine arts in 
Paris disapproved the choice of Ber- 
lioz. He called off the performance 
after Berlioz had written and re- 
hearsed the Mass with the full bat- 
tery of musicans. The ministry also 
refused to pay Berlioz or his musi- 
cians. 

The next year a famous French 
general was killed in action in Af- 
rica, and a great memorial service 
was planned. Again the ministry 
approached Berlioz, and asked him 
to perform his Requiem at the 
Mass. Berlioz agreed, and started 
rehearsals again. 

Meanwhile, Luigi Cherubini, 
who thought one of his requiems 
should be performed, did some 
back-door work at the ministry, 
and Berlioz was forced to let an- 
other man conduct the Mass. The 
conductor was Habeneck, official 
conductor of the great music fes- 
tivals of Paris. 

At the performance in_ the 
Church of the Invalides, Habeneck 
tried to sabotage the great work. 
Precisely at the point in the score 
when the four brass bands entered, 
one by one, and a firm beat on the 
conductor’s part was indispensable, 
Habeneck calmly put down his ba- 
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ton and took a pinch of snuff. The 
wary Berlioz had taken a seat near 
the podium. He jumped to his feet, 
marked out the important beats for 
the bands, and conducted the sec- 
tion to the end. The rest of the 
performance went off smoothly. 

About a year later, according to 
the composer in his memoirs, he 
finally received his pay and enough 
francs to pay his musicans. 

The fourth great popular requi- 
em, that of Gabriel Fauré, prob- 
ably approaches closest to the spirit 
of the liturgy for the dead. Fauré 
has been referred to as the St. Fran- 
cis of Assisi of music, and, in the 
words of one musical writer, “noth- 
ing could better exemplify his hum- 
ble, modest attitude toward life 
than the Requiem, where no inqui- 
etude nor agitation disturbs the 
profound meditation.” 

Though it is a sensible 78 pages 
long, the Fauré Mass cannot be 
used in the liturgy because of the 
liberties the composer takes with 
the text, and the fact that he uses 
a wholly foreign text for the Offer- 
tory and omits the Benedictus alto- 
gether. But his settings of the Lide- 
ra me and the In Paradisum, the 
last impassioned pleas of the 
Church for the departed, are em- 
inently spiritual and liturgical. 

In all, more than 40 of the great- 
est composers of the past 400 years 
have set the sacred words of the 
requiem to music, each according 
to the musical style of his day. The 
names of the composers represent 
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a history of Catholic sacred music 
from the Renaissance to the pres- 
ent: Palestrina, Vittoria, Montever- 
di, Pergolesi, Mozart, Berlioz, 
Bruckner, Cherubini, Liszt, Von 
Suppe, Verdi, Thomas, Saint-Saens, 
Dvorak, Fauré, Rheinberger, and 
finally Pietro Yon and Lorenzo 
Perosi. 

Notable among the great Catho- 
lic composers for not having com- 
posed requiems are Beethoven and 
Schubert, and the deeply devout 
César Franck. Among the compos- 
ers of requiems is Johann Christian 
Bach, son of the great Johann Se- 
bastian Bach, musical spokesman 
of the German Reformation. Jo- 
hann Christian, last of the great 
Protestant’s 20 children, became a 
Catholic convert. 

The strangest story of all told 
about the requiem is told of Mo- 
zart. In the fall of 1791 a stranger, 
masked and dressed in black, ap- 
proached him and requested him 
to compose a requiem. The stran- 
ger was named Leutgeb, steward 
of Count Franz von Walsegg of 


Austria, who wished to buy a new 
Mass, sign his own name to it, and 
have it performed in memory of 
his wife. 

To Mozart, however, sick and 
morbid, the servant seemed like 
a messenger from another world 
commanding him to write his last 
work while there was still time. 
Mozart set aside all his other com- 
positions, ignored the pleas of his 
wife and friends that he take a va- 
cation. He even refused food, and 
worked feverishly day and night 
to finish his Requiem. He wrote to 
a friend who had advised him to 
rest, “Willingly would I follow 
your advice, but how can I do it? 
I know: by my feelings that my 
hour has come. It is striking even 
now. I am in the region of death.” 

He was found unconscious at his 
desk, and taken, dying, to his bed. 
To his pupil, Sussmayr, who was 
in the house, he gave directions for 
completing his Mass, and even at- 
tempted to sing some parts. Then 
he turned his face to the wall and 
died. He was only 35. 


CA Curnese poy, learning English, is credited with this thesis on 
the banana: “The banana are great fruit. He are constructed in the 
same architectural style as sausage, difference being skin of sausage 
are habitually consumed, while it is not advisable to eat wrapping of 
banana. The banana are held aloft while consuming; sausage are 
usually left in reclining position. Sausage depend for creation on 
human being or stuffing machine, while banana are pristine product 
of honorable Mother Nature. Finally, banana are strictly of vegetable 
kingdom while affiliation of sausage often undecided.” 


Australian Sunday Visitor. 











Wetback Invasion 


Job seekers will carry misery to countless Americans 
unless their problem is met 


Condensed from Fortnight* 














MILLION Mexicans illegally 
A entered this country in 1951, 

seeking work chiefly on 
Southwestern farms. A federal ex- 
pert then said that in two years 
the situation would be cleared up. 
But in 1952 the number of illegal 
entries climbed to an estimated 1Y, 
million, and 1953 surely topped 
even this staggering figure. 

Most of the illegals are returned, 
some as many as 30 times a year. 
But the flood pushes northward 
relentlessly. At least half of the total 
agricultural migratory-labor force 
in this country are men who stole 
or were smuggled across the inter- 
national line. 

The illegals have spilled over into 
the central and cotton states. They 
have penetrated the steel and auto 








industries, made an impression up- 
on the Rocky Mountain region, and 
have even begun to pose a problem 
for the Eastern seaboard. 

As the illegal tide advances it 
disrupts old economic status-quo 
relationships. It drives tens of thou- 
sands of American-born citizens of 
Mexican ancestry out of their homes 
and jobs, displaces traditional labor, 
and creates gigantic welfare and 
police problems. 

In Merced, an industrial field 
worker explains, “I’m American 
citizen. My father and mother born 
in Mexico, but I’m born Brawley. 
I go school there, work there all 
my life. I’m GI, three years in the 
army, with Patton. When the wet- 
backs came in, they took the jobs 
away. We work for 60¢, they work 





*748 North La Cienega Blvd., Los Angeles 46, Calif. Sept. 28, 1953. Copyright 1953 by 
O. D. Keep Associates, Inc., Los Angeles and San Francisco, and reprinted with permission. 
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30¢. We move to Bakersfield, the 
wetbacks follow. Keep wages down. 
We move to Merced, and now the 
wetbacks come. Where tomorrow?” 

The illegals have not only been 
displacing native labor. They have 
been taking jobs away from each 
other. Those willing to work at the 
lowest wages are hired. 

The problem began in 1942; the 
trouble, in 1944. In 1942 the U.S., 
short of agricultural labor, signed a 
treaty with Mexico, known along 
the border as the Bracero (Field 
Worker) agreement. In the next 
five years, 220,000 Mexican nation- 
als were brought into this country 
and placed in 24 states, with Cali- 
fornia taking 90% of the force in 
the first few months of 1945, the 
peak year. 

The treaty has, with growing re- 
luctance on the part of Mexico 
(south of the border they call it a 
“shotgun contract”) been periodi- 
cally renewed and modified. But the 
essential fact remains: the importa- 
tion of a pool of cheap Mexican 
labor. The original intent, verified 
and “cross my heart” by all parties, 
was to pay the Mexicans the pre- 
vailing wage. In the key saturation 
areas the tendency has been, in- 
stead, to offer U.S. citizens who 
compete with the draceros the rate 
assigned the Mexicans. Thus, a 
U.S. migratory worker gets what 
the Mexicans will work for. 

Why Mexican men and boys will 
make a 1,500-mile trek over harsh 
deserts and cruel mountains to steal 
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into the U.S. has puzzled comfort- 
happy Americans. To the march- 
ing Mexicans the answer is obvious: 
pull and push. 

The pull is the dream of a job 
in the U.S. at immensely higher 
wages than in the poverty-stricken 
rural areas of Mexico, and the lurid 
come-hither songs sung by recruit- 
ing agents for big Southwest farm- 
ers and some growers’ associations. 
Of late, with labor in superabun- 
dance, the recruiting agents have 
not been so active. But their song 
lingers on. The Frankenstein mon- 
ster they have created will be hard 
put to rest, if it doesn’t turn on 
them in the process. Still, one farm- 
er says, “The wets who have been 
here a couple of years get ideas 
they’re worth more. The new boys 
will take what they’re offered.” 

The great push is the continuing 
economic despair within Mexico. 
The per-capita income of the U.S. 
is about 11 times greater than Mex- 
ico’s. A U.S. dollar is worth ap- 
proximately nine Mexican pesos. 
The cost-of-living index in Mexico, 
based on 1939 figures, has gone up 
twice as much as the similar index 
in this country—and every man 
and woman scrabbling to make 
ends meet in California knows how 
the cost of living has soared. Wages 
in the U.S. have crept upward; in 
Mexico they have gone down dras- 
tically. South of the border, the 
average Mexican is eating about a 
third less than he did during the 
depression. 
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The great migration from the 
steaming South is not difficult to 
understand. If our neighbor below 
the line were France, Italy or Ger- 
many, we would probably be faced 
with a deluge of Frenchmen, Ital- 
ilans or Germans. 

In the 1930's, the Mexican gov- 
ernment, led by General Cardenas, 
began to develop the national re- 
sources of the nation. Thus, they 
intended to raise the standard of 
living of the Mexican people, espe- 
cially the peasantry. But succeeding 
administrations whittled down the 
ambitious plan, granting conces- 
sions to outsiders at the expense of 
national interests. 

The present government, led by 
Adolfo Ruiz Cortines, plans to 
open new lands to cultivation. It 
would stabilize on their own soil 
its uprooted people. Early in Sep- 
tember, Ruiz Cortines told a joint 
session of Mexico’s Congress that he 
was “deeply concerned” about the 
failure to stem the tide of migrant 
workers entering the U.S. illegally; 
his government would attempt to 
divert the surplus farm-labor popu- 
lation into new tropical and coastal 
farming lands. Word from Mexico 
City has it that the Mexican gove 
ernment proposes to deploy armed 
forces along the border to seal the 
line. 

The illegals are generally known 
as wetbacks. The term is rapidly 
assuming an abusive social mean- 
ing, like Okze in the 30’s. Along 
the Rio Grande, the illegals entered 
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this country by fording or swim- 
ming the stream, therefore the 
name. The river has been so dry 
recently that the Mexicans have 
been forced to wade through pools 
of dust. In California, the unwel- 
come migrants are called alambris- 
tas (wire jumpers), in reference to 
the few fences encountered on the 
line. 

Whatever name they go by, the 
illegals lead a bitter, furtive, ex- 
ploited life. The lowest wages, the 
vilest food, the worst sanitary con- 
ditions, the greatest insecurity, the 
highest susceptibility to disease are 
all for them. The abuses they suffer 
rival the most frightful tales that 
have ever been told of Mexico's 
peonage system. There have been 
numerous reports in the San Joa- 
quin valley that some of the local 
cops have engaged in a racket in- 
volving illegals: they offer them 
immunity in return for “presents,” 
or otherwise “shake them down.” 
In August, two constables were ar- 
rested by federal authorities for 
such misconduct. 

Some Mexicans have worked two 
weeks straight, ten hours a day, 
under a blazing sun at backbreak- 
ing labor, only to be cheated out 
of their wages. The device is sim- 
ple. The farmer calls the Border 
patrol, tells them, “Some wetbacks 
are hanging around here,” and re- 
tires to his easy chair, having saved 
himself a tidy piece of change. 
Sometimes the patrolmen, who are 
naturally becoming calloused to 
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their frustrating tasks, insist upon 
the field hands getting paid. Some- 
times an outraged deputy labor 
commissioner will raise a little cain 
with the growers. But close stu- 
dents of the problem say that not 
one out of ten illegals caught in 
such a jam ever gets his earnings. 

From a crime standpoint, the 
illegals pose no danger. They are, 
on the whole, far more law-abiding 
than the natives. But from the 
health point of view, they carry 
disease in such proportions as to 
frighten county health officers. The 
contract nationals are medically ex- 
amined, the illegals hide their dis- 
eases. To go to a U.S. hospital is 
tantamount to being deported—or 
worse. A man who has been told 
at home that he has a disease will 
not apply for contract papers, but 
will sneak across the border. 

Wherever the illegals have ap- 
peared in sizeable numbers they 
have lowered health standards, cre- 
ating pressure headaches for frantic 
health authorities. Imperial county, 
where armies of illegals are em- 
ployed on factory-in-the-field farms 
for coolie wages, has been described 
by experts as the sickest county in 
California. 

Local pride may dispute this. But 
a statement made by a President’s 
commission ir 1951 still stands, 
though its figures are somewhat, 
but not decisively, outdated. “One 
of the most sensitive indicators of 
the state of public health in any 


population is the rate of infant 
mortality. This is defined as the 
number of deaths under one year 
of age per 1,000 live births. For the 
U.S. at large, this rate in 1948 was 
32. In California, the state-wide 
infant-mortality rate is 28.6, but the 
rate is 56.2 for the Imperial valley.” 

The press, Congress, and the at- 
torney general’s office have become 
alarmed by the never-ending flood 
tide of illegals. Surely, wise men 
have reasoned, there must be a 
better way to deal with the prob- 
lem than rounding up industrious 
Mexicans, giving them a bus ride 
back to the border, and turning 
them loose to have them enter 
again before nightfall. 

Some have urged that U.S. 
armed forces be stationed along the 
border. A second suggestion is that 
the Border patrol be increased at 
least fivefold. A third proposal is 
that employers hiring labor illegal- 
ly be charged with a felony. 

Still another consideration, per- 
haps the most practical, is that the 
U.S. undertake a comprehensive 
program to help Mexico. This aid 
would consist of free technical 
training to thousands of Mexican 
youths in our colleges and univer- 
sities, dropping of trade barriers, 
and lending our good but swiftly 
souring friend south of the border 
the money and know-how to wage 
an all-out war against a terrain 
that must be conquered and made 
fertile. 














200-inch mirror of the 
Palomar telescope reflect an 
exploding creation? 


Does the 


By WarpeMAR KAEMPFFERT 


Condensed from “Explorations in Sctence’’* 


HE 200-1ncu reflecting — tele- 

scope on Palomar mountain in 
California has been scanning the 
heavens since 1948. With this gi- 
gantic instrument the frontier of 
the known universe is pushed out 
to a billion light-years, twice as far 
as the frontier previously estab- 
lished by the 100-inch Mt. Wilson 
mirror. 

Four times as much light is col- 
lected. The known volume of the 
universe is increased eight times. 
Hundreds of thousands of new gal- 
axies have burst into view, each 
composed of billions of stars. 

In total darkness, a man with 
normal vision can see the flame of 


*Copyright 1948 by The 
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a candle 16 miles away. If the can- 
dle were 16,000 miles out in space, 
it could be seen as a pinpoint of 
light with the 200-inch mirror. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Walter S. Adams, 
former director of Mt. Wilson, a 
picture of the candle could be made 
at about 41,000 miles. The human 
eye must see with the amount of 
light that falls on the retina, a cir- 
cle 4% inch in diameter. The mirror 
of Palomar has the light-gathering 
power of a million eyes. 

Everything at Palomar seems 
fantastic. The wildest expectations 
of the romantic visitor are fulfilled. 
This immense metal socket for a 
200-inch eye was made to stare 
steadily at a star so far away that 
it takes its light a billion years to 
reach Palomar. 

You look about you from a gal- 
lery, and it strikes you that the ob- 
servatory is strangely empty. The 
vast, silent dome houses only two 
men besides yourself. One is the 
observing astronomer way up in 
the top of the tube; the other, an 
assistant at a control board con- 
nected with a computer. 

You realize that this  steel-and- 
glass cyclopean eye is an automatic 
machine when you see it swing as 
a switch is flicked. The control 
man presses a button; the dome 
revolves horizontally, and stops ex- 
actly where it should. He presses 
another button, and the dome splits 
open. A slice of sky is revealed; 
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Te sun, on which all the plan- 
ets depend, is able to ripen the 
smallest bunch of grapes as 
though it had nothing else to do 
in the universe. Galileo. 











through it, the telescope will look 
all night at a selected star and fol- 
low it. Few electric lights glow in 
the observatory, no more than are 
necessary to illuminate the dials of 
the control board and to indicate 
doorways. Because of the gloom 
and the strange bulk that towers 
from the concrete floor the atmos- 
phere is eerie. 

The astronomer on duty must 
climb a short flight of metal stairs. 
He opens a gate at the top, steps 
onto a gangplank, and pushes a 
button in the handrail. The gang- 
plank moves up. It is an elevator 
which travels on a curved track on 
the inside of the dome. From the 
top of the dome a man on the 
floor below looks as small as a bee- 
tle. 

The astronomer opens a gate, 
steps down from the gangplank 
into a cylindrical room six feet 
in diameter, and seats himself at 
a desk. Before him is a 5 x 7- 
inch plateholder, and an eyepiece 
through which he checks the mo- 
tion of the telescope with the aid 
of a guide star. He has push but- 
tons before him to control the steel 
inass on which he rides. His orders 
to his assistant at the control board 
below are spoken into a micro- 
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phone; a loud-speaker answers. 

The huge telescope floats on a 
thin film of oil; the pressure of a 
finger is enough to move it. Only 
the earth surpasses it in frictionless 
perfection of motion. A 1/12 horse- 
power motor tracks a star. There 
are no jumps. Errors accumulate 
slowly and uniformly, and when 
they amount to a tiny yet an in- 
tolerable fraction of a second the 
machinery corrects them automat- 
ically. In a side room far from the 
telescope is a tireless monitor which 
watches the tracking motor and or- 
ders it to spin faster or slower. Un- 
der a glass bell, a fine, taut metal 
wire vibrates a certain number of 
times in a second. “You're slow 
by a hundredth of a second,” says 
the automatic mechanism, and tells 
the proper motors to speed up just 
enough to correct the error. 

One factor the astrophysicist can- 
not control: the atmosphere. It is 
the bane of his life. If a cloud cross- 
es the field of vision, back goes the 
slide into its holder. If a gale ruffles 
the atmosphere, work stops for the 
night. 

Everyone has seen the air quiver 
over a hot radiator. The earth is 
like a radiator. At night it sends 
forth the heat that it has absorbed 
from the sun during the day. So 
the open air quivers too, and be- 
cause it quivers, the stars twinkle. 
As the temperature outside the 
dome on Palomar changes, correc- 
tions for refraction must be made. 
Visitors must stand behind a glass 
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enclosure. They stir up dust that 
will settle on the mirror and they 
are radiators. The heat from sever- 
al hundred bodies is enough to 
make the air over the mirror 
seethe, so that the image of a star 
dances. 

When night falls there is no bus- 
ier place than Palomar. The scien- 
tists work against time. A century 
or more ago, the astronomer armed 
with a telescope roamed aimlessly 
through the heavens, certain to dis- 
cover something of importance. He 
had time to marvel at dense clus- 
ters of stars or at nebulae that were 
sometimes wisps of light, some- 
times shapeless pearly masses, some- 
times ellipses, sometimes rings. But 
nothing is haphazard about astron- 
omy and astrophysics today. Both 
have their specialists, like medicine 
and engineering. 

Some of the astrophysical spe- 
cialists, like Dr. Edwin P. Hubble 
and Dr. Milton Humason, concen- 
trate on the outer nebulae. They 
want to test the theory that the uni- 
verse is expanding like a soap bub- 
ble, so that its radius is doubled ev- 
ery 1800 million years. Others 
study variable stars that flare up 
and die rhythmically, or double 
stars, or white dwarfs, or novae, 
which are stars that have exploded. 

So many specialists live in Pasa- 
dena alone that it is not easy to 
give them all the opportunities that 
they would like to seize on Palo- 
mar. Add the foreign scientists, 
and the waiting list lengthens. The 
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problems that confront cosmology 
and astrophysics are so many that 
work awaits half a dozen 200-inch 
mirrors strategically distributed 
over the face of the whole earth. 

What practical discoveries will 
be made at Palomar? What prob- 
lems will be solved that will im- 
prove man’s lot? 

If the history of telescopic as- 
tronomy or of astrophysics is any 
guide (and it is the only guide we 
have) nothing of “practical” im- 
portance will come out of the dis- 
coveries that will be made on Pal- 
omar mountain. 

The .most that we can expect 
from the revelations to be made by 
the 200-inch telescope is a change 
in our cosmic outlook. 

How did the stars originate? 
What is our earth’s relation to 
them? What kind of a universe 
is it of which our solar system is 
but an insignificant part? How big 
is it? Maybe we shall never find 
the answers. Perhaps we must al- 
ways content ourselves with new 
hypotheses. But the quest will go 
on as long as there are men on 
earth. 

It may well be, however, that 
the glass giant of Palomar may 
provide some of the answers to 
these very questions. First of all, 
its huge mirror enables scientists 
to funnel more light through a 
spectroscope than ever before. If 
the 200-inch mirror is a light-gath- 
ering funnel, the spectroscope is a 
sieve. A brilliant image in the mir- 
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ror is sifted into its constituent 
rainbow hues by the spectroscope. 
Then we have what physicists call 
a spectrum. The more light that is 
gathered, the finer is the sifting, 
and the more sharply separated are 
the colors. Thus, the spectrum of 
an image must be stretched as far 
as possible. The spectrum of the 
sun has been stretched out about 
50 feet from red to violet; those 
of the brightest stars, about three 
feet; those of the faintest stars, 
about a foot. 

From the stretched-out spectra, 
astrophysicists will know more 
about stellar evolution. When more 
and more spectral messages are 
read we shall better understand 
the relationship of our earth to bil- 
lions of other bodies, and we may 
be able to follow the evolution of 
the solar system from its probable 
origin to its probable dismal end. 

From the 200-inch _ telescope’s 
stretched-out spectra we may learn 
also the dimensions and structure 
of the universe. Fifty years ago, it 
never would have occurred to an 
astronomer to say, “This is the 
last frontier; this is the end of 
space and therefore the rim of the 
universe.” But the time may come 
soon when he will be able to say 
just that. 

The distant nebulae seem to be 
telling us that this is a relativistic 
universe. Such a_ picture was 
worked out mathematically by the 
Russian scientist Alexander Fried- 
mann and the Belgian Abbé 
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Georges Lemaitre on the basis of 
Einstein’s theory. This Friedmann- 
Lemaitre universe is a finite uni- 
verse, a closed universe from which 
no ray of light can escape. Accord- 
ing to their theory, this limited 
universe is blowing up like a soap 
bubble. 

What is the evidence in favor of 
this theory? Astrophysicists, with 
the aid of large telescopes, have 
detected several signs that seem to 
bear it out. With the 100-inch Mt. 
Wilson telescope, Dr. Hubble ex- 
tended the frontier of the known 
universe to 4 billion light-years. 
He discovered that certain nebulae 
which had previously been sup- 
posed to be gas were in reality dis- 
tant galaxies of stars. It seemed 
correct to infer that similar nebulae 
too distant for adequate examina- 
tion by the 100-inch mirror of Mt. 
Wilson must be similar groups of 
stars. 

But this was not all. Hubble 
made the further exciting discovery 
that these far-off nebulae were 
rushing away from the earth at 
the sensational speed of 24,000 
miles a second. This would indi- 
cate that our universe is constantly 
puffing out like a cosmic soap bub- 
ble. 

How did Hubble decide that the 
nebulae were rushing away? He 
read the messages conveyed by 
their spectral light. The colors and 
lines of all spectra are always ar- 
ranged in the same order. When 
the colors and lines are shifted out 
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ot place, there is a reason, and the 
reason is motion. It had _ been 
known for years that when a star 
moves toward us the colors and 
lines shift toward the violet end 
of the spectrum, and that when the 
star is moving away the shift is 
toward the red. If we think of a 
light of one color as a single musi- 
cal note, we see an analogy with 
pitch. A locomotive whistle that 
comes toward us at high speed 
howls up; when it rushes away it 
howls down. So it is with light 
from a star. It “howls” down as it 
moves away, howls toward the red 
end of the spectrum. By measuring 
the change of pitch, that is, the 
amount of shifting to the red or 
violet, a star’s speed can be known. 

Hubble compared near nebulae 
with distant nebulae. The near 
nebulae were moving away slowly, 
the distant nebulae rapidly. He 
formulated a simple law that indi- 
cated the relation of distance to 
speed. For every million miles as 
we proceed outward the speed of 
recession increases by 100 miles 
a second. If this progressive in- 
crease in speed is real and not an 
illusion of some kind, the universe 
must be expanding fearfully. This 
is the only proof we have that the 
universe is expanding in accordance 
with relativistic theory. 

Will Hubble’s law that speed of 
recession increases with distance 
hold good beyond the half-billion 
light-year frontier established with 
the aid of Mt. Wilson’s 100-inch 
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mirror? The 200-inch telescope of 
Palomar may settle the issue. It 
doubles the radius of the observ- 
able region of the universe, brings 
eight times as many nebulae into 
photographic view as Mt. Wilson’s 
100-inch does. Palomar gives us a 
universe with eight times the vol- 
ume of the one we know. There 
will be more speeds of recession 
to measure, speeds of nebulae that 
have never been photographed. 
Without the 200-inch telescope the 
doubts of skeptics that the red 
shift means what it seems to mean 
can neither be proved nor dis- 
proved. 

What are the doubters’ objec- 
tions? They are based on the fact 
that there is more energy in the 
violet end of the spectrum than in 
the red end. This is easy to under- 
stand when we remember that a 
red-hot bar of iron is not so hot 
or vivid as a white-hot bar. More- 
over, the cooling white-hot bar, 
having more energy in the form 
of light and heat to lose, will glow 
with a dull red for minutes after 
the other bar is black. 

The distant nebulae are not real- 
ly as red as they seem to be, runs 
the argument. All their rays have 
lost energy on a journey that began 
long before dinosaurs shook the 
earth. With the loss, there was an 
illusory shift in color to the red. 
On their journey to the earth the 
red rays dropped by the wayside; 
the rays nearer the violet end wea- 
ried too, but managed to struggle 
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onward as less energetic red rays. 

Therefore, some suggest, the 
light that comes from the more 
distant receding nebulae looks red- 
der than it is because it is tired 
light. On earth, red is the hectic 
flush of impending death in au- 
tumnal foliage; in the distant heav- 


dying on their outward journey. 
There is no real evidence that this 
“tired-light theory” is right or 
wrong. Yet astrophysicists must 
reckon with it, whether or not they 
accept the relativistic view that the 
universe is expanding at a rate in 
comparison with which an explo- 





ens it may be a sign that rays are sion of TNT seems snail-like. 
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Leonine Lines 


‘Pore Leo XII had the habit of paying frequent and unannounced visits 
to Rome’s monasteries and convents. As he was leaving one monastery, the 
monks asked him for a memento of his visit. The Pope smilingly replied 
that he had anticipated their request. If they would go to the chapel, they 
would find his memento on the prie-dieu where he had knelt. 

After his departure, the whole monastery flocked into the chapel. On 


the Pope’s prie-dieu, traced in dust, was the signature, “Leo XII.” 
Recollections of the Popes by Cardinaky Wiseman. 
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[Pores Leo XII, on a visit to the jail of the Papal States in 1825, insisted 
on questioning each of the prisoners as to how he had come to be there. 
Almost every man protested his innocence. Only one humbly admitted 
that he was a forger and a thief. 

Turning to the prison superintendent, Pope Leo said sternly: “Release 
this rascal at once. I do not wish that his presence should corrupt all these 
noble gentlemen here!” Leaves from the Garden of St. Bernard (Nov.-Dec. 53). 
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Openinc the ceremonies of the 1825 Holy Year, Cardinal Castiglione (who 
was later to become Pope Pius VIII) handed Pope Leo XII a silver hammer 
with which to perform the symbolic destruction of the Holy Door. 

Bystanders were mystified when the Pope turned to Castiglione and 
said, “It is just 50 years ago that under similar circumstances you offered 
me another silver instrument in a less gracious manner.” 

After the ceremonies, the story came out. In the Holy Year of 1775, 
Leo XII and Castiglione, as 15-year-old seminarians at Osimo, Italy, had led 
a procession carrying silver candlesticks. They were quarreling as the pro- 
cession started, and before it had gone very far, they were beating each 
other with the candlesticks. Before the boys could be separated, Castiglione 


had knocked down the man whom he was to succeed as Pope. 
Walter M. Fricken. 











The Story of Kathy F Iscus 
EE Se ae 


People show their heroic charity as a little girl 
fights for her life 


By Exarine St. JoHNs 


“|” HE TERSE voice of my city edi- 

| tor came over the phone, wak- 
ing me from a deep sleep. “A little 
girl has fallen into a well. Get up 
there quick.” 

At 4:45 p.m. that Friday in April, 
1949, a laughing little three-year- 
old was playing in a vacant lot be- 
side her California home. Sudden- 
ly she disappeared. Fifteen minutes 
later her mother called the police 
and reported that her daughter was 
wedged in the rusty shaft of a long- 
abandoned well. Half an hour later 
firemen were pumping oxygen into 
the small, dark opening. At the end 
of an hour, efforts to raise Kathy 
with a rope failed, and at 6 P.M. 
power equipment began digging a 
parallel hole. 

During this brief time the girl 
called back bravely to the familiar 
world above her. She answered 
those she loved, always with cour- 
age. “Yes, I’m all right.” 

“Will you try to grab hold of the 
rope, Kathy?” 

“I am, 1 am!” Then her voice 
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ceased, but she had spoken long 
enough to convince those above her 
that she was unhurt. 

By the time I reached the lot it 
was no longer vacant. Men and 
machines had begun to battle with 
Mother Earth. Circus midgets liv- 
ing in the vicinity arrived, and 
risked being lowered by their feet 
into the crumbling old shaft. 

Boy Scouts, long thin men, acro- 
bats and engineers, firemen and 
contractors stood by. There were 
men with dark skins, with red hair, 
with fierce accents and waving 
hands. Some wore patched pants, 
some well-cut business suits. All 
wanted to help. By daybreak, news- 
papers, radio and television had 
made people throughout the world 
unseen spectators. 

Bill Yancey, 38-year-old contrac- 
tor, had been a navy underwater 
demolition man. He was the first 
man into the rescue shaft, the last 
man out. At one stretch he sweated 
five back-breaking feet of earth out 
of that hole in an hour and a half. 


*Carnegie Bldg., 345 E. 46th St., New York City 17. November, 1953. Copyright 1953 by 
Guideposts Associates, Inc., and reprinted with permission. 
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An ex-sand hogger and _boiler- 
maker left his home in the San 
Fernando valley the minute he 
heard of the accident. In spite of 
the stabbing pain of a hernia, this 
man, Whitey Blickensderfer, stayed 
at his dangerous job beneath the 
ground until he collapsed and was 
taken to the hospital. 

The father of five children, 25- 
year-old Clyde Harp, sneaked out 
of his own home to volunteer his 
help, although he had not done any 
deep excavation work for a long 
time. “I didn’t want to worry my 
wife,” he said, “but I have five 
good reasons at home for lending a 
hand at the digging.” 

There were many more. The 
parallel hole reached the 57-foot 
level early Saturday morning, and 
a lateral tunnel was started. By Sat- 
urday night a steel casing had been 
completed in the new shaft, but 
workers hit a sand pocket, and 
water flowed into the tunnel. 
Pumping began desperately. 

Men on a lonely ship far at sea 
followed the progress and took up 
a collection. Coal miners in Denver 
offered help. A neighbor brought a 
chocolate cake, the only offering 
she could think of, to the family. 
One unidentified man bought over 
700 gallons of hot coffee and stacks 
of doughnuts for the workers. 

Meanwhile, sitting side by side 
in a parked car during most of 
these frantic operations were the 
girl’s white-faced mother and _ fa- 
ther. Beneath the giant machines 


and rigging, the bright lights, the 
microphone booming directions lay 
a tiny figure whom none of the 
gallant rescuers had ever seen. 

Fifty-three hours after the acci- 
dent, after a total expenditure of a 
quarter of a million dollars—Bill 
Yancey was lowered into the rescue 
shaft on a bucket fastened to the 
end of a cable. Then the trapped 
girl’s own doctor, young Robert 
J. McCullock, clad in a blue jacket, 
aviator’s cap and dungaree trou- 
sers, began his descent. The world 
above waited. 

Then the answer came up. Men 
had lost. Kathy Fiscus, a little girl 
whom the whole world had come 
to know, was dead. She had gone 
shortly after she last spoke. These 
were all the facts I had to report 
to my editor. 

But not the end of the story. I 
knew there was something else. 

I looked around the city room. 
There were the usual reports com- 
ing in: wars, strikes, families in 
trouble, racial problems. And sud- 
denly I saw the contrast. There on 
the vacant lot, in San Marino, the 
whole world had united, for a few 
hours, over the life of one little 
child. 

Men had not lost. A little girl 
got people to love one another. No 
distinction of color, race or creed, 
rich or poor, rose to mar the efferts 
of men and women who fought to 
save one made in His image. 

That was the story. That was the 
wonder of Kathy Fiscus. 














We found good friends and -peace of heart on an 


Isle of the South Pacific 


By Grorce T. Eccirston 


Condensed from “Tahiti’’* 


“\ver sINcE our marriage, Hazel 
and I had wanted to visit 
some South Pacific islands. 

We didn’t want merely to stop off, 
as tourists do, but to settle down 
long enough to find out what life 
in the earthly paradise really is. 
Even before the great battles of 
the 2nd World War had made peo- 
ple familiar with names like the 
Solomons, the Marianas, and the 
Fijis, we had crammed the shelves 
of our New York home with books 
about the South Pacific. Captain 
Cook, Robert Louis Stevenson, 
Herman Melville, Jack London, 
James Norman Hall—they were 
all there, and they and many other 












footloose writers kept our interest 
alive. One day we decided to stop 
dreaming and start traveling. 

Our plan was to take a tramp 
steamer to some port like Papeete 
in Tahiti, rent a sailboat, and poke 
about for ourselves. I had done 
plenty of off-shore cruising at 
home, and I was sure that we could 
manage. 

When we left New York, our 
friends were placing bets that we'd 
soon be back. Comfortably housed 
suburban couples, they said, didn’t 
just pick up and go sailing the 
South Seas. That might be all 
right for a pair of college boys, 
but for a desk-bound commuter 
and his garden-clubbing wife... ! 

When we got to Papeete, we 
immediately stumbled upon just 
the boat we wanted. She was a 
trim, tiny, white seagoing schoon- 
er, the Vvator. Her owner was 
Harry Close. He had sailed her 
himself from San Francisco some 
months before. 





*Copyright 1953 by the Devin-Adair Co., 23 E. 26th St., New York City 10, and reprinted 
with permission. 252 pp. $6. 
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We hit it off with Harry right 
from the start. He said he would 
be glad to be our skipper if we 
felt that the three of us could get 
along. All of us had done enough 
sailing to know how not to get in 
each other’s hair on a small boat. 
Viator, being about lifeboat size, 
was a marvel of compactness be- 
low. She had four bunks, galley, 
toilet, and room for all the gear 
we would need. 

After visiting a number of is- 
lands, we set our course for Mo- 
pelia, a French-mandate island of 
the Society group. We had heard 
that it is one of the most hospi- 
table isles in all the South Pacific. 
If this were true, it might be a 
good place for an extended stay. 

By nightfall we were sailing with 
wind full astern and the square 
sail set and pulling furiously. We 
hoped to reach Mopelia by morn- 
ing. 

Watches were distributed so that 
Hazel’s would best fit in with meal 
getting. She had the 8 a.m. to noon 
watch, which put her at the tiller 
after breakfast and off in time to 
prepare lunch—then a chance to 
relax all afternoon before prepar- 
ing the evening snack. 

During the first afternoon’s run 
I thought that she might not have 
to do any cooking for me. I found 
myself suffering from that malady 
which sailors hesitate to confess 
even to their mothers. As I tried 
to swallow my pride and other 
things, there sat Hazel at the tiller, 
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fresh as a daisy, calmly munching 
coconut fudge. 

When I had first talked to Har- 
ry about having a sailorette aboard, 
he declared that sex had nothing 
to do with seamanship. A fragile 
girl might at times be better than 
a boatload of men. As I sat on the 
cabin trunk, wondering how soon 
the last trace of green would leave 
my face, I wondered what we 
were doing 8,000 miles from home 
in a Tom Thumb craft with only 
an inch of planking between us 
and the sharks. I started to scold 
myself for getting my dear wife 
involved in such a voyage, but that 
was foolish, for she was enjoying 
herself thoroughly. 

By 4 p.m. the wind had swung 
around to the beam, and we took 
off the square sail. By 5 it was so 
dark that we couldn’t have seen 
any island 100 yards away. We 
hove to, hoping that a clear morn- 
ing would disclose Mopelia. 

But by morning our log showed 
that we had come 126 miles—26 
miles too far! Somewhere, we had 
missed that pinpoint on the chart, 
Mopelia. In a drizzle of rain we 
sat around the cockpit, trying to 
deduce our position. Blindman’s 
buff was a cinch compared to this. 
If we had ridden too far to the 
north or south on an uncharted 
current, we might be anywhere on 
the compass. 

At nightfall, a score of frigate 
birds came wheeling low over our 
wake, indicating that land was 
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near. But six hours later, when 
Harry shook me at the end of his 
watch, I knew that our quest was 
still fruitless. “Keep your ears open 
for the sound of surf,” he whis- 
pered., 

Never will I forget the next 
couple of hours. With my two 
companions asleep below, what 
could they know of the courses I 
chose? We were dozens of miles 
off course, and it might be a week 
before we got a sun or star sight. 

I soon picked up a squall that 
drove Viator along, rail under. As 
increasing daylight brought more 
visibility, I changed course often, 
trying to skirt the areas of heaviest 
rain and circumnavigate the black- 
est clouds. 

Morning came, and lo and be- 
hold, land lay just ahead! All 
hands were piped on deck with 
the loudest “Land ho!” boomed in 
those waters since the days of Her- 
man Melville. 

A low string of faded green lay 
across our bow. With binoculars, 
we were able to peer through a 
fringe of palm trees into a lagoon 
beyond, and to make out a column 
of smoke. A formidable surf made 
us uneasy about coming close. 

Through most of that day we 
simply waited, passing out cigar- 
ettes and playing our phonograph. 
Finally, a white speck started to- 
ward us from the shore. 

The white speck grew into an 
eight-oared whale boat loaded with 
natives. Its occupants looked bel- 
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ligerent enough to cook and eat 
us. As they drew closer we realized 
they had been pulling their hearts 
out, and the ugly looks were mere- 
ly facial contortions from the ef- 
fort. When they leaped aboard, 
every sweating face was wreathed 
in smiles. 

“I am Roo Fiu, manager of Mo- 
pelia for the Syndicat Frangais, 
and I welcome you in the name of 
Mr. Miller of Papeete and Paris,” 
said a huge, black-spectacled fel- 
low. “This is Timi and Ropati and 
Tioti and Etera and Rangora ....” 

He told us that there were 51 
souls in the community, all en- 
gaged in drying and shipping co- 
conut meat. Thirty-eight young 
Tahitians did most of the heavy 
chores. Nine wives tended to house- 
keeping, three children contributed 
in the lighter work, and Etera was 
the official cook. 

Roo had fought in France in the 
Ist World War and was one of 
the few Papeete volunteers who 
came back alive. Now, on Mopelia, 
he loved the peace and solitude 
that it spelled for his declining 
years. 

He had already been here seven 
years without respite, and didn’t 
expect to go back to Tahiti on va- 
cation for three more. Twice a 
year a small trading schooner 
sailed to the island and anchored 
where we lay. It brought canned 
beef, butter, sugar, and tobacco 
from Papeete, and took away be- 
tween 50 and 60 tons of copra. 
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Only one other yacht had paid 
Mopelia a call in Roo’s memory, 
and he couldn’t remember her 
name. She had arrived six years 
before. He had gone outside and 
piloted her in, and he vividly re- 
called that the largest shark he had 
ever seen accompanied the boat to 
the pass. 

“It is a tradition on Mopelia,” 
Roo said, “that if ever a yacht 
comes here, we do everything we 
can to make our guests happy. I 
invite the lady and her husband to 
use my humble house, and we 
have another house where we 
promise to make the captain com- 
fortable.” 

So we moved bags and baggage 
ashore, and a charming month 
began, different from anything we 
had thus far experienced. 

We hesitated to take over Roo’s 
house completely. But he would 
hear of no other arrangement, and 
Hazel and I found ourselves in an 
amazingly tidy little thatched 
apartment. Red-and-blue-flowered 
pareu cloth covered a table and 
hung in the doorway, and a floor 
of snow-white coral pebbles glis- 
tened in the reflected light from 
the lagoon. 

The entire area of the settlement 
Was as neat as a pin. The smooth 
sand between dwellings was kept 
as clean as a billiard table. 

We came more and more to feel 
at home, and we entered into the 
activities as though we had lived 
on the atoll all our lives. Life on 
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the island revolved around Etera’s 
ringing of a gong. There was no 
clock anywhere; he sounded off 
entirely by intuition. Around 6:30 
each morning the bell rang to an- 
nounce breakfast. It rang again for 
noon and evening meals. 

Etera was like Oscar of the Wal- 
dorf around his outdoor kitchen. 
He maintained two large ground 
ovens in which several varieties of 
fish, wrapped in plaited palm 
leaves, baked continuously amidst 
piles of red-hot coral. He also had 
contrived a corrugated-iron oveti 
in which he baked bread daily. On 
occasion he would turn out a batch 
of pies filled with canned fruits 
from the Viator larder. His fuel 
was never a problem, for the inex- 
haustible coconut husk was ever at 
arm’s reach. Our menu was mostly 
seafood—raw, baked, souffléed. 

For greens we ate our fill each 
day of a little item once listed in 
Maxim’s of Paris as “heart of palm 
salad—$75 per portion.” Heart of 
palm is the upper central shoot of 
a young coconut tree. The shoot is 
truly the “heart” of the palm; its 
removal kills the tree. We thought 
the dish tasted like very tender, 
sweet celery. 

One day we joined a canoe ex- 
pedition to another island for fresh 
eggs. The birds were a variety of 
sooty tern, and the eggs, about two- 
thirds the size of hen’s eggs, lay all 
over the sand. By gathering eggs 
only from an area that had been 
cleared on a previous visit, we 
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could be sure that those we took 
were fresh, 

We came across a young octopus 
in a rock-bound pool. He was 
about four feet between tentacle 
tips. We marveled at his constant 
change of shape and mastery of 
protective coloration. He was so 
frightened that he tried every ruse 
to get away. He would flatten out 
and become the exact color and 
texture of the sand. He would turn 
purple and pink, and sprout barbs 
to become part and parcel of the 
coral. Sometimes he streamlined 
himself and rocketed across the 
pool with incredible speed. Again, 
he would execute a sort of eight- 
footed gallop and charge the water 
with murky coloring. When one of 
the natives suggested spearing him 
for supper we decided that, having 
been frightened nearly to death, he 
had earned his freedom. 

Fisherman-in-chief of Mopelia 
was Atau, a stocky old fellow who 
was able to produce on short no- 
tice any delicacy demanded. He 
could gather a sack of lobster, moi, 
or cavelli in just about the time it 
takes an American housewife to 
roll a wire basket through a super- 
market. Helping Atau with his 
fishing chores each day was one 
way in which we tried to prove 
ourselves useful in the community. 

Early one morning, after an 
especially piquant breakfast of 
bird’s-egg soufflé, garnished with 
grated coconut, coffee, and canned 
jam from the Viator, Atau armed 
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the three of us with spears. Then 
he led us to a section of the lagoon 
where scarcely a foot of water cov- 
ered about an acre of flat, sandy 
bottom. Here, medium-sized sharks 
came to sun-bathe in the tepid 
shallows. Atau would rob them of 
the fish they had swallowed. 

Atau’s heavy iron-barbed spear 
flew with deadly accuracy. Any 
black triangle of fin within 30 feet 
of his throwing arm was as good 
as dead before he even wound up 
to throw. From each sleek white 
paunch he took a bucketful of tiny, 
bright-colored lagoon fish. 

When is a shark really dead? 
We thrust a spear handle into the 
mouth of one whose belly had been 
slit, and the jaw closed with a 
bang. Three double rows of teeth 
clamped themselves into the wood, 
to snap off like brittle glass and re- 
main imbedded as the hardwood 
pole was wrenched free. 

On Mopelia, the workers are 
never too tired to play. Every eve- 
ning, to the accompaniment of a 
dozen pairs of hands beating the 
hard-packed sand at the lagoon’s 
edge, dancers outlined against the 
starlit sky wove rhythmic patterns 
upon the beach. Sometimes the 
steady thump thump thump, thump 
thump thump of hands smiting 
the earth was augmented by light 
tapping on blocks carved from co- 
conut trunks. Other times, the 
muffled sound of a heavy drum- 
stick made of braided husk fiber 
could be heard beating a tattoo. 
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This soft boom, mingled with the 
faraway thud of surf on the outer 
reef, cast a spell of primitive en- 
chantment around the silhouetted 
dancing figures, making us forget 
that they were the everyday per- 
sonalities we had grown to know 
so well. 

The day before we were to 
leave, Roo came aboard the Viator 
and asked if he could borrow the 
ship’s flags. He also wanted a re- 
volver and a flare pistol. 

“Captain, I am sorry to bother 
you for these things, and I cannot 
tell you why I need them. A com- 
mittee will come to wake you all 
at dawn tomorrow, and then you 
will see.” 

We couldn’t imagine what our 
friend was planning. The three of 
us watched him paddle ashore, and 
for a long time we sat gazing at 
the twinkling stars and talking. 

We finally decided to give up 
trying to guess what it was all 
about, and get a good night’s sleep. 
People troubled with insomnia 
should try an atoll. In spite of our 
uncertainty as to what the morrow 
would bring, we slept soundly. 

We were awakened by the 
clanging of Etera’s gong. We 
dressed quickly and emerged to 
find a smiling “committee” of 
three, clad completely in store 
clothes and nervously twisting blue 
trading-schooner berets in their 
hands. Motioning us to follow, 
they put on their hats and marched 
over to Harry’s door; he joined the 
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procession and we filed down to 
the beach. 

The beach was a sight to behold. 
During the night two coconut- 
trunk flagstaffs had been raised, 
and at the peak of one flew the 
Tricolor of France, and on the oth- 
er the Stars and Stripes. Roo, clad 
in white shirt and shorts, stood at 
rigid attention. Drawn up in a 
semicircle around him, dressed in 
Sunday best, was the entire popu- 
lace of Mopelia. A sort of dais had 
been arranged back of Roo, and 
we were ushered to it, still com- 
pletely baffled as to what was go- 
ing on. 

Then, looking straight ahead 
over the ranks of his audience and 
never once shifting his eyes in our 
direction, Roo suddenly pointed 
Viator’s pistols skyward and loosed 
a salvo of flares and_ .45-caliber 
ammunition. As the echo of the 
last shot died away, 51 throats com- 
menced to sing. 

Unbeknown to us, Roo had been 
secretly drilling these people for 
weeks on the music of The Star- 
Spangled Banner. He had remem- 
bered the tune from his war days 
in France. He had drilled them so 
thoroughly that every voice was 
confident. Every voice combined to 
make our anthem ring in the palm 
fronds until the very air was vi- 
brant with Francis Scott Key’s 
tribute to Old Glory. 

We found it difficult to remain 
dry-eyed as we took leave of Mo- 
pelia. 











The Wonderful 
Age of Four 


The other side of Dennis the Menace 


By OweEnita SANDERLIN 


Condensed from Parents’ Magazine* 


FOUR-YEAR-OLD is somebody spe- 

cial. Not quite a baby and not 
quite a real little boy or girl, not 
quite a cherub and not quite an 
imp, his innocence is wondrous 
and his wisdom appalling! He has 
learned to walk, talk, and act 
rather like other people. But he 
does have to find out about things. 
That’s why he asks so many ques- 
tions. 

From somewhere, he has picked 
up a vocabulary that constantly 
amazes his parents. Use a word 
once in his hearing and it’s his. 
Some evening when you tell him 
it’s time to go to bed he will con- 
found you by announcing, in 
grown-up language, “I preter to 
stay up.” And from this day for- 
ward your confidence in your om- 
nipotence as a mother will be 
shaken; sometimes you will even 
doubt the truth of that comforting 
adage: “Mother knows best.” May- 
be you don’t! 

He will certainly inquire about 
the universe and who made it, 


where he comes from and where 
he is going. The idea of God is easy 
for him to grasp, and heaven be- 
comes, with no difficulty, the syno- 
nym for whatever makes him most 
happy. He does not have to see to 
believe. 

It isn’t that he just asks ques- 
tions, as you will discover if you 
try to stem the tide with some 
counter inquiries. “What would 
happen if the sky fell?” asks his 
sister, after hearing the story of 
Chicken Little. Her four-year-old 
brother thinks a long minute, his 
eyes growing rounder and rounder, 
and then comes out with an awed, 
“See God!” He is impressed by the 
omnipotence of God and puts it 
in his own words when he says, 
“God could lift up a house with 
one thumb.” 

His thinking is original. If you 
listen you will find that often he 
talks in poetry. 

“What do you do when you go 
to sleep?” someone asks him. 

“I dream.” 


*52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York City 17. December, 1953. Copyright 1953 by the Parents’ 
Institute, Inc., and reprinted with permission. 
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“And what do you do when you 
wake up?” 

“Turn the sunshine on!” 

Stars fascinate him and he loves 
to wish on them and look at them. 

He observes, “Thunder makes a 
lot of noise. Lightning is not loud, 
but it makes the windows pretty. 
Then comes a big rain, and all the 
children run home. When it rains 
the clouds button up their rain- 
coats, and run home. The sun goes 
high up into its house. Can’t go 
walking today, just go splashing in 
your boots.” 

He chants a song about the thun- 
der, and if you are his mother you 
are quite sure it is better than any 
poem you ever read. He shouts, 
“Crash-bang, crackedy-bang, blue 
red, blue red, green. The sky is full 
of thunder. Crash-bang, crash-bang, 
lights turn on, blue red, blue red; 
full of thunder, full of airplanes, 
bangety-crash, bump into each 
other, fall down on the houses, 
crackedy-bang; it goes bang and 
breaks all the chimneys and the 
smokestacks, Then it goes away.” 

His logic will confound the most 
brilliant of scholars, and woe be 
unto the relative who tries to tease 
a four-year-old, The psychologist, 


cA rour-vEar-oLp Boy bravely 

_ confronted a policeman on a 
downtown New York corner re- 
cently, and said, “Did you hap- 
pen to see a lady going by with- 
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out me?” 
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giving him an intelligence test, fre- 
quently gets an answer he didn’t 
expect, though indubitably correct. 
“Repeat, ‘I have a little dog,’” says 
the tester, and back comes the un- 
answerable: “I haven’t.” 

His father gets smart, putting 
him to bed, and says, “Come on, 
Johnny, Tl beat you upstairs!” 

“Go away,” says Johnny. “I’m 
not ready to beat you yet. I'll beat 
you later.” 

Sometimes his syllogisms are dif- 
ficult to grasp. There’s the time 
when he tells his brother to be 
good “because mother is pretty.” 
But if you think deeply enough 
about it, you will see its validity 
and melt into bliss. 

When his older brother teases, “I 
can beat you up!” he may handle 
the situation very neatly with an 
indulgent, “I know,” or he may go 
on the warpath, If he is the baby 
of the family, he usually gets every- 
thing he wishes because he is so 
cute, and it’s very hard to teach 
him that he is not the center of 
the family. Spank him (when all 
else has failed) and he looks at you 
as if you were the Chief Execu- 
tioner. With the tears rolling slow- 
ly down his face, he says, “That 
hurt!” If you persevere, and tell 
him it was meant to, he will say 
something piteous, like, “Well, I’m 
not used to it.” And you will be, 
oh, so desperately sorry, and re- 
solve never to spank again, and 
give him a hug. 

Sometimes you may suspect that 
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he has no sense of humor; but 
don’t you believe it. When his 
grandmother asks him how old he 
is, he says, “I am four, and how 
old are you?” When his grand- 
daddy thinks he may be too tired 
to take a walk, he says, “Well, we 
could take a slow walk.” 

When nobody is with him, he will 
spend hours playing that his rock- 
ing horse is a car and the vacuum 
cleaner a filling station (“Ssssss! 
Filler up!”); but if you join in 
his pretending and suggest that a 
picture of a car in a magazine is 
real enough to ride in, he will in- 
form you with the utmost conde- 
scension, “You can’t get in it. It’s 
just a picture.” What does he be- 
lieve and what doesn’t he? You 
never know. 

When he is older, he will be too 
tough to kiss you, but at four he 
is still full of demonstrative affec- 
tion. At the most unexpected mo- 
ments he will lean up against you 
and say, “Mother, I like you. You 
are pretty.” And no matter how 
plain, you become a combination 
of Venus and Minerva, goddess of 
beauty and the fount of all wis- 
dom. If you sing to him, you may 
be sure that compared to you Mari- 
an Anderson is a rank amateur. 

Read him a story. He likes, he 
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ONVERSATION overheard in a 
zoo: “Daddy, if that lion gets 
out of his cage and eats you up, 


what bus should I take home?” 
Parts Pups (Sept. °52). 


will tell you, stories about “boys 
and girls a-playing and a-living and 
a-swinging and a-doing.” But put 
his name in, make him the hero 
of them all, because at four he sees 
everything with himself in the 
middle. 

“What is a book?” you ask him. 

“They're to read me a story.” 

“And what is a blanket?” 

“A blanket is to get me snug 
and warm.” 

“What is a street?” 

“A street is to keep out of so | 
won't get my bones all broken up 
by the cars.” 

Last year you were so busy wash- 
ing his pants and keeping him out 
of mischief that you didn’t have 
much time left over just to talk 
with him and to play with him. 
Next year he will go to school, and 
someone else will tell him the an- 
swers, or he will read them in a 
book. 

But this year is yours. It is a time 
of innocence, of wisdom, and of 
wonder. Use it. 


For years, Christian Dior, the world-famous designer of women’s clothes, 
has been making vestments for an old friend, Father Baudoin of the Benedic- 
tines. Soon after Dior had issued his controversial edict, lifting hemlines 


around the world, he wired Father Baudoin, “Not you, Father. Relax.” 
Tony Weitzel in the Chicago Daily News. 











Make Other People Like Vou 





It's as simple as treating them as human beings 


By James L. Mursety 


Condensed from ‘How to Make and Break Habits’’* 


~‘ ettinc along with people is 

y largely a matter of habit. 
Broadly speaking, there are three 
ways of dealing with others. One 
is to try to dominate them. An- 
other is to assume a submissive at- 
titude before them. The third, and 
by far the most successful, is to 
treat them as people. Most of us 
lean toward one of these methods, 
though we may shift occasionally. 

A friend of mine once arranged 
with a local carpenter to carry out 
some alterations in his summer 
home. My friend couldn’t be on 
the spot, but he wrote a long let- 
ter giving careful instructions. He 
thought the carpenter was reliable, 
honest, and intelligent. The man 
replied to the letter, saying that he 
understood what was wanted. My 
friend felt satisfied. One day he 
and I drove out to his country 
place to see the improvements. I 
shall never forget that day. 

The carpenter had been at work, 
all right. He had worked hard, 
and had done quite a good job, as 
far as the actual construction itself 
was concerned. Everything was 
solid and well fitted. But every- 


thing was wrong. Changes had in- 
deed been made, but not the 
changes my friend had ordered. He 
walked through the house, grow- 
ing more scarlet-faced all the time. 

At last, he seized the telephone, 
called up the carpenter, and gave 
him a large and unpleasant chunk 
of his mind. Couldn’t the fellow 
read? What sort of a gyp was this, 
anyhow? He wasn’t going to pay 
a cent for the work. Everything in 
his letter had been as clear as day. 
What sort of a dumbbell was the 
carpenter? 

It was dominative behavior of 
purest ray serene. My friend didn’t 
give the carpenter the least warn- 
ing of what was to come, or the 
least chance to explain why he’d 
done what had been done. The car- 
penter, as far as my friend was 
concerned, was simply a disappoint- 
ing puppet, whose point of view, 
intentions, and problems were com- 
pletely unimportant. 

About 15 minutes later, a car 
roared up to the house. In it was the 
carpenter. Immediately, an amaz- 
ing reversal of roles took place. 
The carpenter was big and burly. 


*Copyright 1953 by James L. Mursell, and reprinted with permission of J. B. Lippincott Co., 
New York City. 313 pp. $3.95. 
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He could have broken my friend 
into little pieces. Moreover, he had 
local prestige as an expert work- 
man and thoroughly reliable per- 
son. His size and reputation made 
his facade, and now he was in a 
rage that made him formidable. 

Confronted with this facade, my 
friend collapsed. He listened meek- 
ly while it was pointed out to him 
that “you summer people” didn’t 
know anything about carpentry; 
that the letter he’d written turned 
out to be a lot of rubbish; that 
everything that could be done had 
been done; and that he’d pay in 
full for the job then and there or 
have a lawsuit on his hands. At 
the end of a very one-sided con- 
versation my friend offered feeble 
apologies which were not accepted. 
The carpenter drove off still fum- 
ing, and with a check in his pock- 
et. 

Now let us take a little excursion 
into the land of might-have-been. 
Suppose my friend had treated the 
carpenter as a person, instead of 
merely trying to dominate him. 
After he had seen what had been 
done to his house, he could have 
waited for his anger to cool. Then 
he could have gone to see the car- 
penter personally. He could have 
started out by complimenting the 
man on his good work. Indeed, 
such compliments would have been 
deserved. 

Then he could have said that 
there were one or two things that 
weren’t quite clear. Why had thus 


and so been done? This would 
have given the carpenter a chance 
to explain. The instructions, in 
fact, weren’t as practical as they 
might have been. It really was nec- 
essary to depart from them here 
and there. Moreover, the depar- 
tures weren’t by any means as great 
as my friend had thought at first 
glance. All this would have been 
brought out. My friend would have 
seen that the carpenter had done 
his best, and had displayed real in- 
telligence and consideration. From 
that point on the interview would 
almost surely have gone well. My 
friend would probably have got- 
ten some further changes made in 
the work. He would have saved 
himself an upsetting experience. 
And he would have made a friend 
instead of an enemy. 

No doubt the carpenter, too, 
might have behaved more cour- 
teously and helpfully. But notice 
my friend’s remarkable switch 
from rage to cringing. That, of 
course, is an instance of the close 
relationship between anger and 
fear. Frustration produces an ex- 
plosion, but the frustration is still 
there, and has even been made 
worse. Then comes a feeling of 
helplessness and dismay. 

But that quick change from 
rage to cringing illustrates some- 
thing else as well: the essential in- 
stability of both domination and 
submission. Neither attitude is real- 
istic. My friend first dealt with the 
carpenter as a puppet. But the car- 
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penter was not a puppet, and when 
this became evident, my friend 
went humiliatingly into reverse, 
and treated him like an ogre. But 
neither was the man an ogre! In 
both instances, my friend forgot 
that the carpenter was just another 
human being like himself. Always 
consider the other person’s point 
of view, get next to him as a hu- 
man being, deal with him as he 
really is. 

Dominative behavior in dealing 
with other people stems from a 
wish to get one’s own way, irre- 
spective of other people’s ideas or 
rights. It is a form of self-assertion. 
Able psychiatrists insist that it is 
really a persistent anger habit, an 
attempt to overcome frustrations. 
That is a very important point to 
consider in comprehending and 
controlling your own actions. 

Just as dominative behavior stems 
directly from. self-assertiveness, so 
submissive behavior stems from 
fear. This is another of the psycho- 
logical facts of life which it is well 
to look straight in the face. It is, 
moreover, an unflattering fact that 
we try to conceal from ourselves. 

Many people are “advice glut- 
tons.” The advice glutton is always 
asking other people what to do 
and how to do it. He doesn’t keep 
a problem to himself, turn it over 
in his mind, reach his own con- 
clusion, and then act. He casts his 
burden on anybody he can get to 
listen. He is always on the lookout 
for sympathetic shoulders to weep 
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on, or at least to lean on a bit. 

If you have dealings with an ad- 
vice glutton, notice this about him. 
He asks advice, gets good advice, 
and then is likely not to take it. 
Now this is a dead giveaway. What 
the advice glutton really wants is 
not advice. He is after sympathy, 
support, and the interest of other 
people. He will probably tell you 
that he values your counsel. He al- 
most certainly tells himself that he 
must be very careful in deciding 
what to do. But the truth is that he 
is acting strictly from fear. 

Another form of submissive be- 
havior is extreme fear of alienating 
a friend. Recently I came across 
an interesting instance of this tend- 
ency. Mr. Brown was invited to 
undertake a very advantageous 
business deal. The proposition at- 
tracted him, but he knew that the 
same offer had previously been 
made to Jones, and that Jones had 
passed it up. Brown regarded Jones 
as a very good friend. He seriously 
believed that if he accepted the 
proposition that had slipped out of 
Jones’ hands, Jones would be in- 
dignant with him. 

Brown, therefore, was in a quan- 
dary. After much brooding, hem- 
ming, and hawing he wrote to 
Jones, asking if he would mind if 
he took the proposition. Some per- 
sons might praise Brown for his 
scrupulous loyalty to his friend. 
Brown flatters himself for this very 
reason. 

But the real truth of the matter 
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is not nearly so complimentary. To 
turn down an opportunity which 
another has let go because the other 
might be cross is unreasonable. One 
cannot consider it as an expression 
of loyalty, for after all, loyalty is a 
two-way street. Actually, the ac- 
tion taken by Brown was an ex- 
pression of fear. 

Again, you find in some people a 
constant hankering for popularity. 
A person who suffers from this 
complaint is always wondering 
whether other people like him. If 
someone appears indifferent, or 
seems to look at him coldly, he 
becomes miserable. He is likely to 
go to great lengths to force other 
people to notice him, treat him 
kindly, accept him. 


One such popularity hound made 
my life wretched for days on end. 
He was always under foot. He pes- 
tered me with constant unwanted 


attentions. He intruded himself 
without invitation into various so- 
cial gatherings in which I was tak- 
ing part. He wormed his way to- 
wards me and forced himself into 
the conversation. 

If he couldn’t get close enough 
to talk, he gazed at me with the 
eyes of a wounded fawn. I tried 
to be kind, but it was a losing 
struggle, even though I told myself 
that the poor fellow was beset with 
an ingrained fear complex. 

It would have been very good 
for him to have understood him- 
self; for such an understanding is 
the first stage in a cure. As it was, 
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he made himself unhappy and de- 
feated his own purpose, for he man- 
aged to annoy the very people he 
was eager to please. 

A still more common form of 
submissive behavior is hesitation to 
speak up on one’s own behalf, to 
express one’s own opinions. Some 
husbands shrink from telling their 
wives about a purchase, loan, or 
business deal. Some young people 
go to great lengths to prevent their 
parents from knowing that they 
have money in a savings account. 
There are employers who can’t 
look an employee straight in the 
eye and tell him that he’s fired, 
who have to resort to writing a 
letter to break the news. There are 
employees who will take insults 
and injustices without an audible 
murmur. 

In many cases, concealment of 
this kind is quite needless, for there 
is nothing shameful about what is 
concealed. Usually, too, it doesn’t 
work, because when one behaves 
like a worm one invites being 
stepped on. I suppose that, to many 
shy people, hesitation to speak one’s 
mind seems the proper way of act- 
ing. Probably they don’t conscious- 
ly rationalize it or invent flattering 
excuses for it. Still, such people 
should face the naked truth that 
they are acting strictly from fear. 

The basic rule for dealing suc- 
cessfully with people is simply this: 
Always deal with them as human 
beings. It is useful to state this 
basic rule in these general terms, 
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but the practical application of it 
is easier if we break it down into 
its several specific working rules. 

1. In dealing with people, avoid 
tit-for-tat situations as far as pos- 
sible. The normal reaction to sud- 
den frustration is anger, and angry 
exchanges with people should al- 
ways be avoided. If you get an un- 
expectedly large medical bill and 
call up your doctor to say you 
won’t pay it; if you suddenly tell 
your daughter that she must wash 
the dinner dishes: just when she’s 
getting ready to go out with a boy 
friend; if you abruptly inform your 
wife that you won’t buy a new re- 
frigerator—you are asking for ex- 
plosions. If you don’t get explo- 
sions it will only be because the 
other party is either too kind or 
outrageously afraid of you. 

2. In dealing with others, re- 
member that your realistic, sensible 
purpose should be to get them to 
change their behavior. 

Your purpose should not be to 
glorify yourself. Tit-for-tat situa- 
tions are nearly always produced 
by attempts at self-glorification. 

You want your doctor to reduce 
his bill? Your daughter to wash 
the dishes? Your wife to refrain 
from buying that refrigerator? 
Quite probably you can get your 
wish! But you will get it more cer- 
tainly if you avoid blunt, sudden 
demands, if you show that you are 
sensitive to the other person’s point 
of view, and if you enable him to 
understand your point of view. 
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3. If you have to criticize another 
person, say what you have to say 
calmly, kindly, clearly, and above 
all, completely. 

I have had some experience in 
firing people. It is never pleasant. 
But I always try, as far as possible, 
to take into consideration the view- 
point and human background of 
the person. I think everything over 
carefully in advance of the inter- 
view. I make up my mind exactly 
what reasons I’m going to give for 
my action. I avoid beating about 
the bush and taking ten or 15 min- 
utes to work up to the fatal point. 
I try to make the other fellow see 
that there are good reasons for the 
decision. I try not to give him mys- 
terious hints of criticisms and ob- 
jections to him that I’m not ex- 
pressing. 

4. Don’t let yourself be bluffed 
by other people’s facades. 

That well-dressed, genial sales- 
man who is the life of the party 
in the club car may be a victim of 
the fear of action and hag-ridden 
by doubts of his own ability. That 
trafhc cop whose stern gaze you 
find so daunting may be a marital 
slave at home or worried to death 
about his son’s failing grades and 
bad behavior in school. That execu- 
tive who looks so formidable and 
impressive behind his desk may 
spend his leisure moments won- 
dering how on earth he’s going to 
make ends meet in spite of his 
handsome salary, and whether his 
last desperate flyer on the stock 
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market is going to turn up trumps. 


The way to deal best with all 
such people, indeed, with all peo- 
ple, is to remember that they are 
made very much the way you are, 
and to try as well as you can to 
get next to them as human beings. 

Both submissive behavior and 
dominative behavior are learned. 
Most of us have habits of submis- 
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young. We acquire a set of fear 
habits when we make costly mis- 
takes. Many of us, too, discover 
certain satisfactions in dominating 
others; and so we acquire a set of 
anger-aggression habits, and _ use 
other people for our own self-flat- 
tery. 

Treating other people as human 
beings calls for more self-control 





and self-analysis, but it also can be 


sion to prestige and authority pret- 
learned. 


ty well driven into us when we are 
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‘ monc the most familiar devotional aids of the 14th century was a manual, 
or “lytlle boke,” containing the day-hours of the Breviary. Such a book was 
of course used daily. So from an Old French term for “day,” the day-book 
was known as a journal. 

The English Reformation made it illegal for pious persons to use the 
journal, But its name was so strongly fixed that it had already become attached 
to any document or book—religious or secular—that was in daily use. For 
example, a daily record of financial transactions was known as a “journal”; 
so was the list of daily arrivals and departures of the stages. 

Eventually the name attached to the earliest newspapers. Though best 
known in that connection, the old Church word also survives as a term for 
a merchant’s daily records, the “minutes” of a day’s transactions by a legis- 
lative body, and the record of a day’s run by a ship. 


Ledger 


| onc BEFORE the invention of printing, many monasteries and religious orders 
owned collections of books. Laboriously copied by hand, most such volumes 
could be borrowed by reputable scholars. Certain books, however, were never 
available for loan. They were Bibles or Breviaries that had blank pages on 
which parish records were entered. 

Holding as it did the only records of a community, law required that such 
a book lie permanently in a particular building. From a medieval term legge 
(lay), a book of this sort came to be called a ledger. Eventually it became 
customary to bind the record-book separately; still later, the prohibition con- 
cerning its moving was lifted. In spite of these and later modifications, the 
record-book of modern business still retains the name of the old monastic 
book that always lay in one place. Wethi Cacslons. 





Who Is Charlie? 


A man who knows what that word “brotherhood” means 


By Jim BisHop 


Condensed from the American Weekly* 


MW / nen they talk about brother- 
¥\ hood in my town, the name 
of Charlie Pearl never comes up. 
Very few persons ever heard of 
him. But Charlie Pearl, who has 
made a career of loving people in- 
stead of money, may find on Judg- 
ment day that his name leads all 
the rest. 

Charlie owns a little candy store 
in Teaneck, N.J. He is 40, big, 
bluff, and bald. He has a wife and 
two young daughters. The Pearls 
live in a small, dark, walkup flat 
near the store. Charlie is a Jew. 

Our town has an orphanage. It 
is called St. Joseph’s Home for 
Boys, and was once an old wooden 
building four miles from Charlie’s 
little store. Many of the nuns there 
regard Charlie Pearl as the greatest 
friend the orphanage ever had. 
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The Sisters cannot afford a 
birthday party for each of the 96 
boys in their care. But they try to 
have a small party for all the boys 
born in a given month. On that 
day, Charlie brings all the soda 
pop, candy, and gifts he can steal 
from his own store. He doesn’t do 
this once a year. He does it all the 
time. 

Last spring the orphanage 
burned down. Charlie heard about 
the fire on his radio. He locked his 
store, squeezed into his old car, 
raced up the hill in time to salvage 
bedding and help the Sisters or- 
ganize the boys. Then he begged 
hot soup and bread from local mer- 
chants for the Sisters and the boys. 

When he saw that everyone was 
eating, he drove to the Episcopal 
church to round up old clothing. 
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When the church vestibule was 
full of clothes, Charlie drove off 
to a farmers’ market where he 
talked merchants out of two truck- 
loads of vegetables. 

No young man around Charlie’s 
neighborhood ever goes off to serv- 
ice without a gift. The GI’s picture 
is hung in the store, and for the 
duration of the boy’s service he will 
receive a weekly letter of neighbor- 
hood gossip from Charlie. 

Next door to Charlie’s place is 
Mr. Eng’s laundry. Mr. Eng is the 
only Chinese in our town. For 
years he lived in a little room in 
the back of his shop. After the war, 
he had enough money to send for 
Mrs. Eng and his two young sons. 
When they arrived from China the 
town decided that it was against 
the law for the Engs to live in the 
back of the laundry—but nobody 
would rent rooms to the Engs. 
Charlie talked it over with his wife 
Edith, and they invited the Engs 
into their little flat. Later, Charlie 
remembered that Eng had served 
in the U.S. Army. He went to the 
town authorities, argued for a vet- 
erans’ housing bungalow for the 
Engs, and got it. 

The pastor of Se. Anastasia 
church never heard of Charlie un- 
til the night of a Holy Name beef- 


steak dinner. Charlie had learned 
that some of St. Anastasia’s ex- 
servicemen wanted to attend the 
dinner but didn’t have the money. 
Charlie didn’t have the money, 
either. But, somehow, he got it, 
and he bought a table for the boys, 
who insisted that Charlie come too. 

A few years ago a local news- 
paper published a story about a 
little girl who was dying of leu- 
kemia in Holy Name hospital. She 
had no parents, no friends, no visi- 
tors. And no doll. She was called 
Little Miss Nobody. 

Charlie read the story and hur- 
ried to the hospital with a big bun- 
dle. Little Miss Nobody soon had 
dolls on the bed, on the floor, and 
on the dresser. She also had a visi- 
tor every day until the morning 
she was too tired to wake up. 

Not long ago a man came from 
court and slapped a sticker on the 
candy-store door. It read that Char- 
lie could do no more business until 
he paid a cigar bill of $80. Charlie 
waited until some of the customers 
who owed overdue bills paid up. 
Then he reopened his store. 

As I say, when they talk of 
brotherhood in my town, the name 
of Charlie Pearl never comes up. 
After all, who is Charlie? No- 
body.... 





Ovcriawine all atomic weapons would be a magnificent gesture. However, 
it should be remembered that the town of Gettysburg, Pa., had ag local 


ordinance forbidding the discharge of firearms. 
Homer D. King in the Hemet (Calif.) Neves. 
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Delinquents Like This Cop 


Mickey Finn keeps kids out of 
mischief by keeping them busy 


NYWHERE ELSE, a Mickey Finn 
A is a knockout drop put in a 
drink. But in Los Angeles, Mickey 
Finn is a big Irish cop who has 
knocked out many cases of juve- 
nile delinquency. 

When he came back from service 
in the 2nd World War, Mickey 
became a policeman in one of the 
crowded tenement districts of Los 


Angeles. Both on and off duty, he 


kept running into young toughs 
who lounged about the streets. He 
saw many of them later in police 
court, and began taking a personal 
interest in some of them. The word 
got around among the zoot-suit set 
that Mickey Finn was a cop you 
could trust. 

Boys get into trouble because 
they don’t know what to do with 
their spare time, especially in the 
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evening. So Mickey organized a 
club for them. They began having 
boxing bouts, wrestling matches, 
drills, and games in an old police 
building. 

Although Mickey spent most of 
his free time and spare cash on the 
boys, the job was too much for one 
man. A group of interested persons 
met with him and reorganized the 
club as a corporation. A building 
was obtained at 215Y, S. Spring St., 
and the club expanded. Recently 
the club moved to a three-story 
building at 227 E. 2nd St. 

“We don’t give up one boy in 
our club, no matter what he does 
or where he is sent,” says Mickey. 
“He knows he is always welcome 
at our place. Somewhere along the 
line we hope and pray he will get 
on the right road and stay there.” 





“Who's going to win this swimming trophy?” 
It looks as if the competition will be keen. 
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Mickey welcomes underprivileged boys to 
his club. He teaches them good living H 
habits as well as good sportsmanship. | 









The club now has about 350 i 
members. It adds to its roster ' 
through Mickey’s work with the 
police court. “We get a lot of boys ; 
off the streets, too,” explains 
Mickey. “One kid tells another, 
and so on. We have no age limit. 
Once a member, always a member.” 

Actress Ann Sheridan helped 
Mickey organize Mickey Finn 
Youth Clubs, Inc., and has given 
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DELINQUENTS LIKE THIS COP 


the project a great deal of her time 
and money. 

He’s happy about his directors. 
“They are people who have stuck 
by the club when others chopped 
us,” explains Mickey. He’s equally 
proud of his volunteer workers, 
“those wonderful workers who 


come down to the club on their 
own time and expense, and work 
with our kids, trying to give them 
a break in life. Those are the peo- 
ple who have made it possible for 


, 


this club to succeed in its work.’ 

After the 2nd World War, Di- 
rector John Ford bought a farm at 
Reseda, Calif. Youth club mem- 
bers have often been his guests 
there. 

Mickey hopes that some day 
he'll acquire a ranch out in the 
valley, where there’s still some open 
country. Nothing does more for a 
boy from the crowded city alleys 
than working with horses and cat- 
tle in the country. 
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How to groom a horse is demonstrated by 
Mickey during a visit to the Ford farm. 


“€ Ann Sheridan, president of Mickey Finn 
Youth Clubs, Inc., shows Mickey some 
of the snapshots she took on the farm. 


Manhandling a bale of hay is something 
new for boys from the Los Angeles slums. 
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How to Have 
a Green Thumb 


You get it by following the rules 


By Wiruiam H. Criark 


Condensed from “Plants in Pots’* 


OU MAY HEAR it said that some 

) person does well with plants 
because he has a green thumb. 
There is no such thing. The ex- 
pression simply means that the 
person concerned gives plants what 
they need. 

It is also commonly remarked 
that a person lucky with plants 
has affection for them. But to 
think that plants need affection is 
absurd. What devotion results in, 
as far as potted plants are con- 
cerned, is that these plants are giv- 
en attention. Affection or devotion, 
or whatever word is used, has its 
points. This is a philosophical busi- 
ness but, as in all things, faith 
without works is barren. 

There is one thing which may 
not be questioned. To have good 
house plants, whatever the color of 
your thumbs, you must provide the 
five necessities. These are heat, 
water, light, food, and air. If you 
cannot provide your plants with 
these, each after their kind, then 
don’t try to grow them. Just buy 
flowering plants from the florist 


and keep them as long as they re- 
main attractive, which may not be 
very long. 

Plants may be grown in almost 
any container, from a tin can to a 
vase of porcelain, burnished brass 
or copper. There is only one re- 
quirement: every pot in which a 
plant is grown must have a hole 
or holes in the bottom for draining. 

Light is probably the greatest 
necessity. All green plants must 
have sun. That statement, with 
some good house plants, is a bit 
broad: there are green plants which 
will thrive well enough without 
any direct sunshine whatever as 
long as they have light, as from a 
north window. As a rule, these are 
mostly foliage plants, like ferns. 
Plants that flower must have sun- 
shine itself at least part of the day. 

Of no great practical importance, 
but interesting enough for conver- 
sation, is the new plant science of 
electrohorticulture. Electric lights 
are used, usually of the influores- 
cent type, although they may be 
100-watt or larger incandescent 


*Copyright 1953 by Little, Brown & Co., Boston, Mass., and reprinted with permission. 
201 pp. $2.95. 
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lamps. Thus, plants are supplied 
with enough (apparently) photo- 
chemical energy to grow and pros- 
per. The cost is high, but if you 
must have lights anyway it costs no 
more to have them shine directly 
upon plants. But use sunshine 
whenever possible. 

Be careful to control the behav- 
ior of your plants in respect to the 
light they receive. Most plants fol- 
low the sun, like a sunflower. Turn 
your plants 180° every week, to 
prevent them from growing lop- 
sided. In winter, allow every mo- 
ment of sunshine possible, but in 
late spring and early summer too 
much sun may literally burn your 
plants alive. Perhaps you should 
then move them to a northeast 
window; or better yet, take them 
to the garden and “plunge” them 
into the ground, pots and all. 

Controlled temperature and hu- 
midity are of great importance. 
Your home is probably too hot, 
and dryer than most deserts. Yet 
you expect plants to thrive, though 
they may naturally require a cool 
dampness as have the rain forests 
of British Columbia. Also avoid 
extreme temperature fluctuations. 
Plants do not like sudden changes 
at all. Some will drop their leaves 
and stand like dry sticks. 

As a general rule, a daytime 
warmth of about 65° but no more 
than 70° is good enough. Most 
Americans like homes warmer than 
that. There are plants which enjoy 
more than 70°, but many of them 


are tropicals which require so much 
fussing that you would be better 
off without them. Most plants like 
to be cooler at night. Plants rest 
in the darkness and in a lower 
temperature, something after the 
order of human sleep, apparently. 
So, it is best to have night tempera- 
tures about 60° or even 55°, No 
lower, please, if you wish to have 
your plants prosper. 

In very cold weather, more pro- 
tection may be needed, especially 
if windows frost over. 

Closely allied to temperature is 
humidity, the presence of vapor in 
the air. The relationship is close 
because the humidity is directly 
proportional to the temperature. 
The warmer the indoor air, the 
lower will the relative humidity 
probably be. Many excellent Amer- 
ican homes have winter humidities 
of 20% or less while plants—and 
human beings, too, for that matter 
—like 60% or even more. 

Spraying the foliage (not of Af- 
rican violets) will help a little, al- 
though it is a nuisance. Bowls or 
pans of water, set or hung on radi- 
ators, help some. One of the best 
methods is to place zinc trays along 
the radiators, fill the trays with 
pebbles, and set the pots on top of 
the pebbles. Keep the water in the 
pans below the bottom of the pots, 
or the plants will be too wet. A 
room with many growing plants, 
properly watered, helps humidify 
the room considerably, for plant 
leaves moisten the air. 
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Providing water for plants is 
probably the most difficult job of 
all, for too much water is worse 
than not enough. Many plants 
sicken and die if they are kept too 
wet. The time to water one’s plants 
is “when they need it.” No general 
rule can be offered. The amount of 
water depends upon room temper- 
ature: the warmer the room, the 
more water is needed. Also, the 
more sunshine, the more water. 
Then, too, the behavior of the 
plant itself is vital. When a plant 
is “resting,” little if any water is 
needed; when the plant is growing 
vigorously, much water must be 
supplied. Species of plant con- 
cerned is important. Succulents or 
cacti need little water save at blos- 
soming time; ivies, Tolmiea, and 
other lush plants need water often. 
Also, the type of pot must be con- 
sidered. The porous red-clay pot 
dries out more rapidly than glazed 
pots. 

Rarely is water needed every 
day; once a week may be sufficient, 
except when plants are in very 
active growth. With most house 
plants it is best to let them dry out 
somewhat between waterings; cer- 
tainly better than having them al- 
ways wet. 

Use the old-fashioned tests for 
soil dampness if you are inexpe- 
rienced. Take up some of the soil 
from the pot and rub it between 
the fingers. If it cakes, water is 
not needed; if it pulverizes, then 
water. 


February 


When you water do a thorough 
job. Don’t just sprinkle the top of 
the pot. Give a good heavy soak- 
ing so the roots of the plant will 
be drenched. 

Many house gardeners water 
their plants, especially if the pots 
are crowded, by standing them in 
water to within an inch or so of 
the top of the pot. Other plants 
may be watered by just keeping the 
saucers filled with water until the 
plant refuses to take up any more. 
These methods are good for plants 
which have fuzzy leaves, such as 
gloxinia and African violets, which 
do not want their leaves wet. In 
small collections, it is probably best 
to have the water at about room 
temperature. Avoid water warmer 
than 70° unless you are stimulat- 
ing the growth of a particular 
plant, such as the calla lily. 

The basic method of feeding is to 
incorporate plant foods in the pot- 
ting-soil mixture. Mixtures vary 
with plant requirements; a cactus 
needs a much different mixture 
than a fern. Each year or so, de- 
pending upon development of the 
plant, the plant will need repot- 
ting, usually into a slightly larger 
pot. 

Well-established plants benefit 
from an occasional square meal. 
Extra feeding is of particular bene- 
fit when a plant is about to bud or 
blossom, or when a plant begins to 
grow vigorously, as in spring. 
Plants should not be fed when 
dormant or resting. 
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At least two weeks should elapse 
between feedings. Never feed heav- 
ily; it is best to be stingy with 
plant foods. 

Ordinary fertilizers, such as are 
used in the garden, may be salted 
on top of the soil and then 
scratched in. The soil should be 
damp, and the fertilizer watered 
in. Only thus can burning of roots 
be avoided. A better way to feed 
pot plants is to water them with 
liquid manure. Always be careful 
to have this “manure tea” well di- 
luted. 

Most liquid manures are teas 
made from animal manures. Vari- 
ous chemical fertilizers may be 
used also—but these, particularly, 
must be very dilute. A general rec- 


ipe is a teaspoon of ordinary fer- 


tilizer to a_ gallon of water. 
Ammonium sulphate, two ounces 
in a gallon of water, and sodium 
nitrate, the same proportions, are 
excellent boosters. They are not 
complete fertilizers but they pro- 
mote growth since both provide 
nitrogen. 

Most plants require fresh air, 
but in the home this is difficult to 
provide because cold air in winter 
must never blow directly upon pot- 
ted plants. A touch of cold may 
cause some leaves to drop and will 
sometimes even kill the plant alto- 
gether. 

As a good general rule, change 
the air in a room where plants are 
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growing in the morning and again 
towards supper time. 

The reason for ventilation is the 
removal of foul air; some plants 
are very sensitive to stale air. The 
worst offender is coal gas from a 
kitchen stove or heater. This gas 
will cause leaves to drop and make 
plants sickly. Stove gas will have 
similar effects. 

In some greenhouses, as a check 
upon the air, tomatoes or Jerusa- 
lem cherries are grown, since both 
are extremely sensitive to coal gas. 
Even a minute proportion will 
cause these plants to blacken their 
leaves or drop immature fruit. To- 
bacco smoke is not harmful to 
plants. 

There are three chief causes for 
failure with house plants. Here’s 
how to avoid them: First, be sure 
you have plants whose require- 
ments you can meet. Plants have 
a wide latitude of adaptation, but 
you must not expect the impossible. 
Second, give your potted plants the 
care they need when they need it. 
Third, eliminate poisonous vapors. 
However, there are plants which 
are resistant to coal and illuminat- 
ing gas, so if you have a gas-heated 
house, then use such plants as 
rubber plants, sansevieria, and as- 
pidistra. The amount of gas fumes 
that will kill plants is very small— 
but bear in mind that what is bad 
for plants is not good for human 
beings, either! 


May the Iron Curtain rust in peace. Kay Ingram, 











Rabbit in 
the Snow 


A warm creature in a cold world 
strives to survive his daily perils 


3y Wactace Byron GRANGE 


Condensed from “Those of the Forest’’* 


T 1s No night for a timid rab- 
| bit. Snow is sifting, sifting, 
| sifting, interminably down- 

ward; steadily, rapidly, inexorably 
—tiny, hard, sharp, broken flakes 
jostling in their wind-tossed de- 
scent. 

The wind is here with the snow. 
It races across the miles, down 
from the sky, over the lake, 
through the hills, upon marsh and 
prairie and forest. It turns aside, 
seemingly, for no barrier, asks 
leave of nothing, living or dead; 
stays its force for no obstacle. 

Tonight, the wind and the snow 
are the law. They are the elemental 
authority of all nature. This night, 
other forces do their bidding. The 
wind and the snow exert all their 
power. They drive, ride, march, 
swirl—and possess the earth. 

Yet the wind and the snow are 
the serfs of cold. It is cold that 
squeezes the moisture of the sky 
into crystal-white flakes. It is cold 
that signals the north wind on to 
lower and warmer latitudes. It is 
Copyright 





cold that follows wind and snow, 
taking control of the great battered 
white world, freezing knife-carved 
drifts, hardening the crystal robe 
which at first lies loosely upon the 
earth. 

Unimpeded, the wind, the snow, 
and the cold race on; three icy 
elemental forces which how], sting, 
and numb. 

To a sheltered cavern made by 
the evergreens the rabbit has come. 
Experience has brought him to his 
one sure sanctuary from storm. He 
is not alone. The deer is here, bed- 
ded down on the other side of the 
swamp; the deer and his herd, for 
this is their habitual winter home. 

The wolf is here, nose under tail 
in a patch of willows at the cove, 


where interlaced branches and 
snow have all but built him a 
roof. 


The owl is here, in the jungle of 
the densest trees, huddled close to 
the trunk of a black spruce, feath- 
ers fluffed to insulate its body from 
the fury. 


1953 by Wallace Byron Grange and reprinted with permission of the Flambeau 


Publishing Co., Babcock, Wis. 314 pp. $4.75. Condensation is of first 61 pages only. 
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Seen or unseen, sleeping or 
awake, they are here, each in its 
own manner protected from the 
wind, from the snow, and from 
the cold; each pitted against the 
winter elements—and surviving. 

Hunger, tonight, is a lesser evil. 
To crouch closely, to retain every 
unit of heat in soft fur or feathers, 
to keep warm, that is more impor- 
tant, while the storm rages, for 
those here in the swamp with the 
rabbit. 

The rabbit squats down beneath 
a flat branch of black spruce. The 
spruce is a small one, its boughs 
held close to the ground; and one 
has been weighted down by snow 
until the tip is already buried by a 
tiny drift. For, even deep in the 
swamp tonight, the downdrafts 
and crosscurrents of the wind are 
building drifts. 

As the drift engulfing the spruce 
bough thus adds to its own dimen- 
sions, the rabbit is by so much 
more protected. He is quite dry. 
The snow swirls around, and over, 
and through the shingles of the 
twigs upon the branch, and some 
falls upon him, but it accumulates 
only upon his outer fur and is 
held away from his skin. His sur- 
plus body heat is dissipated in the 
cold and the wind before it can 
melt the snow clinging to his fur; 
except that on his ears, and about 
his eyes, the snow grains fall 
through the short hairs and lodge 
against his skin, and form drop- 
lets of moisture that become ice. 


The rabbit sits quietly, for even 
the tiniest movement might dis- 
lodge some of the snow resting up- 
on his fur, and scatter it onto his 
skin. He is not uncomfortable, as 
he listens to the wind, but in the 
roaring noise, if he were brave 
enough to venture forth, he could 
see or hear nothing of his enemies 
—it is best to wait. 

A faint yellow glow shows in 
the east. Against the sky, indistinct 
irregular shapes appear—the first 
outlines of the forest trees. The 
eastern sky reddens. There is a 
rose glow in the treetops; even a 
faint pink cast upon some of the 
snow crystals. Somehow the cold 
seems more bitter than before as 
it stings and bites stealthily, refus- 
ing to relax its grasp. 

The snow in the swamp long 
ago acquired a great maze of rab- 
bit trails, threading together the 
spruces and the red dogwoods, the 
dogwoods and the alders, the al- 
ders and the Labrador tea, the Lab- 
rador tea and the leatherleaf, the 
clumps of sweetfern and hazelnut. 
Upon these rabbit runway threads 
are hung all of the many places to 
hide, to eat, and to play. 

When it is day, the rabbit, Snow- 
shoe, hops to his favorite swamp 
tussock of snow-covered sphagnum 
moss. He has found the sun. Yel- 
low shafts of light strike down 
upon him. 

From the tussock, Snowshoe can 
see for a distance of several rods 
to the south and to the east; be- 
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yond this, the trunks of the spruces 
merge one with another, an appar- 
ently solid wall in which it is difh- 
cult to discern what is trunk and 
what is darkness. 

Snowshoe | sits, listening and 
watching. The world at the bottom 
of this evergreen canyon is white. 
The tussock is white. It is a world 
of rounded lines. The surface of 
the snow curves with the irregu- 
larities of the ground. Fallen logs 
have curved snow blankets. The 
cap of snow upon the stump of a 
broken tree is rounded. The white 
tussock itself is round in outline. 

Here and there in the snow are 
dashes of black, where the ends of 
branches and twigs protrude from 
the almost universal whiteness. 
Upon the white, rounded tussock 
are tour small, round spots of dark 
coloring: the central disks and sur- 
rounding brown of Snowshoe’s 
eyes—and behind them the black 
tips of his ears. 

Snow is made of crystals. The 
rabbit is of flesh and blood. Yet 
the part of the tussock that is snow, 
and the part that is rabbit, are 
scarcely distinguishable. Sitting in 
the sun, upon his tussock, the rab- 
bit so matches and blends with his 
surroundings that he is a part of 
the snow and of the shadows. 

A white rabbit in a white world; 
a curved back in a curved world; 
a motionless hump in a motionless 
world; a warm creature in a cold 
world: this is the rabbit. This is 
Snowshoe in the winter sun. 


February 


Is it not strange that in this 
white crystal world of snow the 
rabbit should be white? Is it not 
remarkable that in a world of 
rounded lines, his outline should 
be round? Is it not incredible that 
in the bitter cold of the winter he 
is warm? How does living tissue 
take on the aspect of white crystals 
of snow? Shall life decree its own 
color? 

How does life, in this seemingly 
hostile environment of cold, of 
snow, of wind, and of stark ele- 
mental forces, survive at all? Is life 
not fragile? What strength is this 
that faces, and surmounts, winter? 
What habits are these that are 
stronger than crystals of ice, more 
indomitable than the wind, more 
intense than cold? 

Snowshoe is adept at traveling 
through the forest unseen, yet see- 
ing everything; at hearing without 
being heard. These things he must 
do to save his life—for death stalks 
the runways in the snow and may 
be just around the next cedar, or 
under the first log, or sitting in the 
tree above, waiting patiently. His 
life depends upon his color, his 
caution, his devious runways, the 
swamp coverts, but above all it de- 
pends upon his own wariness; up- 
on his own ability to recognize 
any threat to his freedom to live. 

A few days after the storm the 
first thaw of winter comes upon 
the forest. For four days the loose 
snow settles, becomes slush; its 
weight presses down and compacts 
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the 40 inches of snow to 30, and 
then to but 23. 

Snowshoe moves very little dur- 
ing the thaw; the snow is too wet. 
He headquarters under the thicket 
of spruce boughs, feeding upon 
their twigs, making no unnecessary 
small journeys. 

On the fifth day, cold rushes 
again through the forest, and a 
light snow to the depth of an inch 
falls in squalls upon the freezing 
slush. As the wind dies and the 
temperature drops, the snow con- 
geals into a crust heavy enough to 
bear the weight of deer. The deer 
and the rabbits forsake their run- 
ways. Now they can travel wher- 
ever they wish, with ease. 

Atop a great rock, a pair of coy- 
otes survey their world. They step 
close to one another, nose and lick 
one another. for a few moments, 
then take off on their hunt. Behind 
their gleaming, intelligent eyes is 
a skill of hunting perfected by long 
experience—their own, and that of 
their tribe. 

Seemingly it would be useless to 
go stumbling through the thickest 
of the jack pines in search of rab- 
bits, for the net is too fine, barring 
a lucky accident. Yet, because the 
coyotes are two, the thicket pre- 
sents opportunities. 

The male coyote plunges into the 
jack pines; not toward the center, 
but along the edge, a few rods in- 
side. He goes quite carelessly over 
the crust, which tinkles beneath 
his paws. The female stands alert- 
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ly in the opening of sweet ferns 
between the thicket and the swamp. 

Snowshoe is almost ready to 
leave the thicket and return to the 
swamp, but has stopped for a last 
few bits of bark. He hears the 
tinkling of the crust. He sits up, 
turning toward the sound, moves 
his ears until they locate its direc- 
tion accurately. It is some distance 
away, but approaching. Snowshoe 
waits no longer. He starts toward 
the swamp evergreens, leaping at 
half speed. 

Then, almost before he knows 
it, he sees the coyote that waits in 
the opening, and she is rushing 
toward him. It is too late to return 
to the jack pines. Snowshoe makes 
a mad dash, leaping with every 
modicum of speed his legs contain. 
But the coyote is quick, and just 
behind him. 

A fallen maple top looms up. 
Snowshoe plunges within it,through 
it, under it, turns around, and is 
back through it again while the 
coyote’s momentum carries her a 
few feet beyond. In her slight de- 
lay, Snowshoe gains distance, and 
races for the alders. The coyote 
turns in pursuit, but has lost sev- 
eral yards. 

Snowshoe reaches the spruces 
beyond the alders, dodges from the 
main runway to a lateral, then to 
another, without slowing his speed, 
then flees for the swamp’s center. 
For the moment, the coyote is out 
of sight, but still following. 

The coyote does not hesitate. 
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The scent of rabbit is heavy and 
fresh. It is unnecessary to hold her 
nose close to the trail. Although 
Snowshoe is out of sight, she fol- 
lows his every dodge accurately, 
knowing that her lungs will out- 
last the rabbit’s; certain that if she 
gives the rabbit no rest, she will 
soon have him. 

Snowshoe seeks all the dense 
places he knows, where the spaces 
between trees are wide enough 
for him but too narrow for the 
coyote; under logs where runways 
branch, momentarily confusing his 
pursuer. He is skillful. 

But the coyote is skillful, too. She 
cuts corners as she sniffs out direct- 
ly the scent ahead where Snowshoe 
ran circuitously. Wherever possi- 
ble she half-circles small thickets 
instead of plunging through them, 
but jumps into and through those 
she cannot avoid. The panic within 
Snowshoe increases. He races to- 
ward the tangle of wind-fallen 
tamaracks, which cover nearly an 
acre, where the fallen trees criss- 
cross one another, and_ where, 
between them, young tamarack 
saplings grow densely. 

But within moments of reaching 
this protective shelter the coyote 
reaches it, too, and threshes about 
in the tangle, scrambling under, 
jumping over, pushing through, 
wriggling, into Snowshoe’s hiding 
places. But Snowshoe now has the 
advantage of size, and can move 
quickly from one place to another, 
and back again, without being 
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driven from his best refuge covert. 

Nevertheless, no matter where, 
or how often, he moves within his 
tangled shelter, the relentless coy- 
ote works toward him, her pant- 
ing loud in the cold air. Snowshoe 
has time to catch his own breath 
as the coyote scrambles about. In 
the pattern of shadows and white 
patches beneath the windfalls, the 
odds seem greatly to favor the rab- 
bit. Snowshoe might, if necessary, 
move around within this tangle all 
night without being captured. 

Then, suddenly, he realizes that 
there are two coyotes threshing 
about. The danger that they will 
work him into a corner increases 
by the minute. If he remains, he 
may run from the jaws of one into 
the jaws of the other. 

Snowshoe hops quickly across 
the widest section of the wind- 
fallen shelter, then darts from it, 
unseen, and out through the 
spruces, toward the alders. It is a 
considerable distance. He is nearly 
exhausted. Arriving at the border 
of the swamp, he sits motionless 
for a moment. 

Then, certainly, surely, inescapa- 
bly, it seems, he hears a coyote 
panting toward him, threading in 
and out of the shadows and moon- 
light. Snowshoe bursts away, into 
the alders, following from long 
habit the runways he knows best. 
He is more familiar with the cov- 
erts than the coyote, but the coyote 
is faster. Snowshoe tries to re- 
double his speed. The coyote yelps 
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and howls. The sound increases 
the terror within Snowshoe. His 
breath comes rapidly, his nostrils ° 
dilate and contract, his heart 
pounds, his legs work frantically; 
but no longer has he any feeling 
of exhaustion; only one thing in all 
the world matters—he must escape, 
he must live! 

But where can he hide? Where 
can the coyote not follow? The 
coyote is too cunning, too relent- 
less, too tireless, and as Snowshoe 
races for his life the wild panic 
within him knows no caution; he 
throws everything but speed to the 
winds. 

Then Snowshoe hears the quick 
bark of the second coyote ahead. 
The male has cut across the angle 
of their course, and is now follow- 
ing the noise of the chase attentive- 
ly, about to choose carefully at 
what point it can make the kill. 

Snowshoe reaches the shrub flat. 
Immediately ahead are two rabbits 
crouched beside a bog birch. Snow- 
shoe jumps headlong — between 
them. For an instant, all three are 
tumbled together, then each is 
rushing for its life. Snowshoe turns, 
makes an enormous leap at right 
angles to his previous course, 
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makes several more jumps with his 
utmost strength, then changes his 
course, back toward the spruces, 
along a runway he knows from 
one end to the other. Beneath the 
first spruce, he pauses; waiting, 
listening, trying to breathe, for he 
feels suffocated. 

He hears the puffing of the coy- 
ote, its heavy foot pads on the 
crust; hears the coyote sniff mo- 
mentarily at the bog birch, then 
rush onward in the direction the 
two other rabbits fled. He hears 
nothing of the second coyote. 

Snowshoe listens as the coyote 
hunts on. It does not know that 
Snowshoe has successfully handed 
the chase to his neighbor rabbits. 
As the sound fades into the dis- 
tance, Snowshoe turns his head up- 
ward and casually nips off a twig 
of black spruce. 

From the direction of the far 
side of the cove, two coyotes blend 
their voices in a wavering song. In 
its cadence is the wild, fierce in- 
tensity of life’s struggle in the for- 
est, and all the soft shadows of 
earth in the moonlit night. 

Snowshoe listens. But not for 
one moment does he stop chewing 
his morsel of spruce. 


Giving the Bird 


(Tiere wasn’t much the young couple could say when their landlord left 
his pet parakeet with them while he went away to Florida for his vacation, 
They took good care of the bird, and the landlord found him in perfect 
health when he got back. When he took him home, however, the parakeet 


began to talk: “The rent’s too high; the rent’s too high. Give the kids a break.” 
Postage Stamp. 





Secrets of the 
Great Houdini 


Magicians are still shaking their heads 


over some of the things he did 


By Beryt WiIxuiAMs and 
SAMUEL EPSTEIN 


Condensed from “The Great Houdini’’* 


He Great Houpini could walk 
through a brick wall, make 
an elephant disappear, and escape 
from the most intricately locked 
handcuffs, prison cells, bank vaults, 
or fetters. Wherever he performed, 
he challenged all comers, including 
the police chief of the city, to lock 
him up in any way they chose. 
Scotland Yard had declared that 
no man could escape from _ its 
shackles. Houdini slipped off a 
pair of Yard handcuffs as if they 
had been rubber bands. The Wash- 
ington jail that had imprisoned 
Guiteau, President Garfield’s as- 
sassin, held Houdini for only a few 
minutes. One time, Houdini was 
bound with ropes and chains, 
locked into a heavy packing case, 
and lowered over the side of a ship 
into icy water. He emerged two 
minutes later, wet and shivering, 
but smiling and unharmed. 
Audiences all over the world 
hailed him, and police authorities 
were happy that Houdini had not 


decided to follow a life of crime. 

From 1900 until his death in 
1926, his name was a household 
word. His real name, of course, 
wasn’t Houdini; it was Ehrich 
Weiss. He was more than a great 
showman; he was a dedicated artist. 

Once during a performance a 
rabbit escaped and came out on 
stage behind Houdini’s back. As- 
sistants were chasing it. The audi- 
ence began to laugh. Not at all 
chagrined, Houdini seriously intro- 
duced the rabbit as the world’s 
largest bunny, brought from Aus- 
tralia especially for this perform- 
ance. The audience applauded and 
Houdini solemnly bowed the rab- 
bit off. 

The milk-can escape, one of 
Houdini’s most successful tricks, 
puzzled not only audiences but 
other magicians. Houdini would be 
lowered into a large can full of 
milk, and the top would be secure- 
ly padlocked. A curtain would be 
drawn, and Houdini would emerge 
in a few minutes. 
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He escaped by a trick, of course. 
The neck of the can was detach- 
able, and Houdini could lift it 
up from the inside, step out, and 
fit the neck back on. The pos- 
sibility of danger was always pres- 
ent; the neck might become 
jammeéd. 

Houdini’s only close call with 
this stunt occurred when a local 
brewer filled the can with beer. 
Houdini’s inexperience with alco- 
hol in any form made him sus- 
ceptible to its fumes, and he fell 
back unconscious. Fortunately, an 
assistant hauled him out. Such ac- 
cidents were rare with him, how- 
ever. He was not a daring man in 
the sense that his audience believed 
him to be. He was, instead, a cal- 
culating technician. 

Houdini’s escapes were of two 
kinds: the prepared escapes, and 
the challenges. 

The former caused him no difh- 
culty once he was on the stage. The 
problems had all been met before- 
hand in his hotel-room workshop. 
Houdini might free himself simul- 
taneously from several pairs of 
handcuffs, ten feet of chain, 30 feet 
of rope, and a securely locked box, 
but the release was easy if all the 
restraints were his own. His cuffs 
and padlocks could be opened by 
pressure on a tiny pin. His pack- 
ing cases, trunks, and other con- 
tainers had sliding panels or other 
concealed devices which enabled 
him to get out. His prepared es- 
capes were, however, only his 


ordinary bread-and-butter work. 

His challenge escapes were an- 
other matter, demanding enormous 
preparation. Part of the prepara- 
tion was simply Houdini’s own 
extensive knowledge. Those who 
sought to trap him were experts 
in their own lines; Houdini was 
expert in many lines. 

But knowledge alone was not 
enough. Houdini also needed time 
to put his knowledge to use. Thus, 
he would accept the challenge one 
evening, and perform the test a 
night or two later. 

In the case of handcuffs or fet- 
ters, the challenger would be asked 
to bring the articles to the stage, 
so that Houdini might see them be- 
fore accepting the challenge. He 
was seldom presented with a fetter 
he had not seen. Even when he 
did encounter a novel fetter, his 
practiced eye required but a mo- 
ment to probe its secret. 

Much of Houdini’s success de- 
pended upon lock picks, ingenious- 
ly made and concealed, either on 
his person or in some other accessi- 
ble spot. Some of the picks he used 
were simple, others were amazing- 
ly complicated. 

British handcuffs usually had a 
special keyhole, which was plugged 
with a screw after the cuff had 
been locked on the prisoner’s wrists. 
Houdini devised a minute mechan- 
ism consisting in part of a tiny 
wheel. He could operate it with 
two fingers of one hand, or, by 
holding the pick in his teeth, turn 
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the wheel with his tongue. He 
used a simple strip of hard steel 
to open the ratchet cuff popular 
in the U.S. 

Having a lock pick did not mean 
that releasing himself was easy. 
His bodily agility and muscular 
strength, and the great dexterity 
of his toes and fingers were vital. 
He needed the picks, in addition. 
And he took as much care to see 
that his picks and other tools were 
instantly available as he did to 
keep himself in bodily trim. 

The chairs that he used inside 
his cabinet were no ordinary chairs. 
One had a slotted leg into which 
a pick could be inserted. Then if 
Houdini could not use his hands 
to pick the lock, he could by con- 
torting his body bring the manacles 
into contact with the pick. 

Houdini knew that he would 
occasionally be faced with unfair 
challenges: plugged cuffs, fetters 
that had been soaked in water to rust 
them fast, cuffs whose keys were 
deliberately snapped off inside the 
lock. So he devised special cabinets 
to be used when he found himself 
facing special problems. Each cab- 
inet, although subject to the usual 
examination by an audience com- 
mittee, could conceal an assistant. 

Although he always denied that 
it was possible to compress the 
hands so that a cuff locked on the 
wrists could be slid down over 
them, he did occasionally do just 
that. But he did it by a ruse. When 
challenged to escape from a fetter 
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©Hf ovpin: for a brief time seri- 
ously believed that some spiritu- 
alists might really be able to 
communicate with the dead. 
Once at a seance a message was 
purportedly received from Hou- 
dini’s mother. But Houdini in- 
stantly detected the trick used by 
the medium. Thereafter he de- 
voted much of his life to expos- 
ing the fake spiritualism. ‘He 
challenged anyone to present 
“psychical” manifestations which 
he could not reproduce or ex- 
plain as being accomplished by 
natural means. He offered to do- 
nate $10,000 to charity if he 
failed. He never had to pay off 


for which he had no pick, he 
would complain that the fetter was 
too easy. He would ask the chal- 
lenger to increase the difficulty of 
the performance. Let him, Houdini 
would suggest, add several other 
manacles to the test. 

Smothered in irons, from his 
wrists to his elbows, Houdini 
seemed securely restrained. But he 
could easily remove the lower cuffs, 
all of which were from his own col- 
lection. He was then left with 
only the challenger’s cuffs, and 
these no longer bothered him. They 
had been locked around the upper 
arm and could therefore be slipped 
down to the smaller circumference 
of the wrist and over his tightly 
squeezed hands. 

He often hid his lock picks by 
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diverting the attention of his audi- 
ence elsewhere. He escaped from 
certain prison cells by concealing 
his pick ahead of time somewhere 
within the cell. Once he taped a 
pick to the sole of his foot before 
he was shut into a cell; he knew 
that that was one place which was 
seldom inspected. 

He often moved the pick from 
one place to another while he was 
being searched, shifting it by 
sleight of hand from mouth to 
palm to hair. In one of his escapes 
he slipped his pick beneath the 
coat collar of one of his searchers, 
and retrieved it later. 

Each type of challenge escape 
presented its own problems. In ex- 
tricating himself from rope tes, 
Houdini ordinarily depended en- 
tirely upon his strength, agility, 
and knowledge. Invariably, he in- 
vited challengers to use as much 
rope as they liked. He knew that 
when a long rope was used, the 
first few knots would be securely 
tied, but that eventually his chal- 
lenger would tire, and the remain- 
ing length would be carelessly tied. 
Afterward, in his cabinet, only 
those first few knots would give 
Houdini any serious trouble. 

If the knots were too numerous 
or too dificult, Houdini would use 
a knife hidden on his person. If 
necessary, he would then produce 
a substitute that he had previously 
wrapped around his body under 
his clothes. If he had cut only a 
few inches from the challenger’s 
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rope, he reappeared with the ori- 
ginal, calmly confident that its 
shortened length would never be 
suspected. 

Houdini could escape from such 
strong objects as timber packing 
cases, steel boxes, and iron boilers; 
and such fragile articles as glass 
boxes, cardboard cartons, wicker 
hampers, and paper bags. He had 
to get out of a fragile container 
without noticeable harm to it. 
Houdini’s escape methods for both 
types were based on similar prin- 
ciples. 

A challenger would be asked to 
bring his restraint to the theater 
at the time that the challenge was 
made and accepted. Houdini then 
asked, and the request seemed rea- 
sonable enough, that the container 
be left at the theater for display 
until the test, usually the following 
evening. The challenger could re- 
examine the object before the trial 
took place. 

What challengers didn’t know 
was that, when the theater was 
closed for the mght, the container 
was removed to Houdini’s dressing 
room. Its padlocks would be opened 
and the steel bars of the lock lifted 
out. These were then replaced with 
other bars of very soft iron. The 
padlocks were then replaced, and 
the container was ready for the 
performance. 

Houdini’s challengers would 
mount the stage, study their con- 
tainer carefully, and declare that it 
had not been touched since it left 
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their hands. Houdini would. step 
inside, the lid would be put on, the 
padlocks snapped, the cabinet cur- 
tains drawn, and the orchestra 
would burst into a loud selection. 
Under cover of that sound, Hou- 
dini would swiftly cut through the 
bars with a thin blade he had hid- 
den on his person and escape. He 
made a similar escape by substitut- 
ing bolts with detachable heads. 

Escaping from a paper bag was 
no more difficult. Here Houdini’s 
showmanship precluded the obvi- 
ous possibility that he had simply 
ripped it open and, before his re- 
appearance, 
other sealed bag. To assure his 
audience that he had not done this, 
he always asked the members of 
the challenging group to write 
their names on the bag just before 
it was sealed over his head. Then 
all that Houdini did was to cut the 
top of the bag off just below the 
gummed edge. Once outside, he 
cut a new flap and sealed it in 
place with an adhesive he had at 
hand. It was the same psychology 
he often used; the loss of a few 
inches from the bag’s seven-foot 
height was never noticed. 

One of Houdini’s most spectacu- 
lar escapes was made when he was 
playing in London. He had an- 
nounced that he would attempt to 
escape from any bank safe in Eng- 
land. A challenge had come from 
a bank-vault’ manufacturer who 
had recently completed a new vault 
believed to be utterly impenetrable. 


substituted for it an-’ 
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Houdini accepted with the usual 
condition that the vault be brought 
to the theater 24 hours before the 
test. 

The theater was jammed on the 
night of the trial. Both the theater 
manager and the vault manufac- 
turer had promised the public a 
conclusive test of Houdini’s powers. 
When the audience saw the mas- 
sive vault on the stage (the founda- 
tions had had to be reinforced to 
accommodate its weight) it, too, 
felt that this event would settle 
once and for all Houdini’s ability 
to escape from any restraint man 
was capable of contriving. The 
vault was examined by the manu- 
facturer’s experts and by a com- 
mittee from the audience. All 
agreed that it was in the same con- 
dition as when it had left the fac- 
tory. Houdini was examined by a 
doctor and declared to be without 
aids or instruments of any kind on 
his person. 

Houdini then spoke to the audi- 
ence, explaining to them how little 
air would be available within the 
locked vault. He pointed out that 
he would have to escape quickly if 
he were to escape at all. He shook 
hands solemnly with the entire 
committee, thanking them for their 
zeal and thoroughness. Then, look- 
ing particularly slight and helpless 
in the bathing suit he wore, he 
stepped into the great vault. The 
door was swung shut and locked 
behind him. A screen was placed 
around the vault, so that no one 
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might approach it without being 
detected. The audience began their 
watchful vigil. 

Fifteen minutes crept slowly by, 
and then another five. Nervous 
murmurs began to be heard from 
the crowd. At the end of half an 
hour some of the spectators de- 
manded that Houdini be released. 
But Houdini’s assistants said that 
they had been ordered not to un- 
lock the safe unless they heard a 
prearranged signal of distress. 

When 40 minutes had passed, the 
audience was clamoring for Hou- 
dini’s liberation. The committee 
conferred; they didn’t want to be 
responsible for Houdini’s death, 
and yet 

At the end of 45 minutes the 
audience was in an uproar. At that 
moment Houdini walked serenely 
out from behind the curtains. 

Hundreds of men and women 
screamed their admiration. The 
vault manufacturer’s representative 
opened the heavy door with the 
one available key, which had been 
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in his possession during the entire 
period of waiting. Then he an- 
nounced in a shaken voice that 
neither door nor lock had been 
tampered with. 

This was one of Houdini’s great- 
est triumphs. He had earned it, al- 
though not quite by the means the 
audience imagined. He had, in a 
sense, begun to make his escape 
from the vault the night before. It 
was then that he had taken apart 
the lock’s mechanism and replaced 
strong springs with weak ones, 
easily opened from the inside with 
a lock pick. Later that night the 
vault’s lock was removed a second 
time, and the original springs re- 
inserted. 

An elaborate bronze bust of his 
own design stands over Houdini’s 
grave. But he has his own living 
monument on the lips of all who 
still use his name. They use it as a 
synonym for the strength and skill 
that defy handcuffs, for the courage 
and independence that cannot be 
bound by any fetters in the world. 


Jawbone Connected to the Headbone 


Sr. Joun Vianney, the Curé of Ars, was not noted for his intelligence, but 
he possessed a ready wit. When a candidate for ordination, he was being 
examined in theology by a representative of his bishop. 

St. John was making a very poor showing, and the exasperated examiner 
shouted in disgust, “This fellow is a complete ass! What can we do with 
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him? 


St. John answered, “Mr. Professor, if Samson, armed with only the jawbone 
of an ass, could kill 3,000 Philistines, then what should not God be able to 


accomplish with a complete ass?” 


Camillus (Oct. °53) 





The Lincalns in the White House 


In joys and sorrows, their family life went on 


By Rut Painter RanpALi 


Condensed from “Mary Lincoln’’* 


BRAHAM LiNcoLN carried 
many heavy burdens while 
he was in the White House, 

ut his first term of office was 
greatly brightened by the joys of a 
happy family circle. Mary, his First 
Lady, was a devoted wife and 
mother. Although her refurbishing 
of the White House, her social con- 
quest of Washington, and her little 
flyers in politics were exciting and 
dramatic to her, she made the well- 
being of her husband and children 
her chief concern. 

The eldest son, Robert, was away 
at Harvard most of the time. His 
younger brothers, Willie and Tad, 
filled the big old house with fun 
and laughter. Tad was nearly eight 
and Willie was going-on-eleven 
when the family first moved into 
the White House. 

Tad was a replica of his mother. 
His cousin Lizzie wrote that he 
was a “gay, gladsome, merry, spon- 
taneous fellow, bubbling over with 
innocent fun, whose laugh would 
ring through the house, when he 
was not moved to tears. Quick in 
mind and impulse, like his mother, 
with her naturally sunny tempera- 


ment, he was the life, and also the 
worry, of the household.” Those 
were exactly the qualities of the 
young Springfield woman with 
whom Abraham Lincoln had fall- 
en in love over 20 years before. 
The boys soon found two play- 
mates in Bud and Holly Taft, sons 
of socially prominent Judge and 
Mrs. Horatio N. Taft. The quartet 
of irrepressible little boys romped 
through and threatened demolition 
of the executive mansion and the 
Taft home, visiting back and forth 
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and eating meals indiscriminately 
at either place. Mrs. Lincoln some- 
times arranged for the Taft boys 
to live at the White House while 
she was out of town, shopping. 

The Taft boys’ sister, 16-year-old 
Julia, was also a frequent visitor at 
the Lincolns’. It was often her du- 
bious privilege to look after the 
four children. 

She could not quite make out 
the President. He seemed to her a 
“good, uncle-like person, smiling 
and kind,” but he often teased her, 
and once with a twinkle he called 
her a “flibbertigibbet.” She asked 
him if that were a French word, 
not knowing whether to feel com- 
plimented or insulted. He ex- 
plained very seriously that it meant 
“a small, slim thing with curls and 
a white dress and a blue sash, who 
flies instead of walking.” 

The motto of the Lincolns was: 
“Let the children have a good 
time.” An important dignitary 
once called on the President to find 
him lying on the floor, with four 
boys trying to hold him down. 
They could take care of the arms 
and legs, but there was so much 
of the long, powerful man, that 
Tad called out to the visitor, “Come 
quick, and sit on his stomach!” 
Lincoln, not at all embarrassed, 
simply gathered the wriggling lit- 
tle figures up, carried them to a 
chair, and began telling them sto- 
ries about wild Indians and early 
settlers. The visitor, charmed, will- 
ingly postponed his business. 


One night when Bud and Holly 
Taft stayed on at the White 
House, Mary Lincoln dressed the 
four boys in fresh blouses and let 
them attend a state dinner. Tad 
and Willie thought that “Pa” 
looked pretty plain in his black 
suit in contrast to the ambassadors 
“all tied up with gold cords.” 

The Lincoln boys always attend- 
ed church with Julia Taft rather 
than with their parents. She found 
them quite a trial. Once Tad sat 
on the floor of the pew, negotiated 
the loan of a knife from a young 
officer, and promptly cut his own 
finger. Julia had to apply first aid 
with her best embroidered hand- 
kerchief. She hissed at him that 
she would never take him to 
church with her again. He put her 
in her place by saying out loud, 
“Just you keep your eyes on Willie, 
sitting there as good as pie.” 

One day Tad went into his fa- 
ther’s study. Lincoln was sitting, 
book in hand, opposite his wife, 
with his shoes off, legs crossed, and 
one stockinged foot waving slowly 
back and forth. “Pa,” Tad de- 
manded, “why do the preachers al- 
ways pray for you so long in 
church?” Lincoln’s smile faded. “I 
suppose it’s because they think I 
need it, and I guess I do.” 

The Civil War meant many heart- 
aches to Lincoln, but to the boys it 
was a source of pleasant excite- 
ment. They fortified the roof of the 
White House. With a small log 


to represent a cannon and a few 
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old plugged guns begged from the 
army, the roof could serve as either 
a fort or the deck of a warship. 

“Let em come,” said Tad, “Wil- 
lie and I are ready for ’em.” The 
boys formed a soldier company 
they called Mrs. Lincoln’s Zouaves, 
made up of all the neighborhood 
boys who could be mustered. Wil- 
lie was colonel; Bud, major; Holly, 
captain; and Tad, drum major. 
The President and First Lady re- 
viewed this company with cere- 
mony and presented it with a flag. 

Once the boys found a real gun. 
They promptly fired it out the 
window of the Taft home, to the 
great consternation of a_house- 
wife who was washing clothes next 
door. The boys’ boisterous spirits 
kept the household staff in a state 
that varied from exasperation to 
terror. Tad discovered the White 
House bell system in the garret 
and managed a wild ringing of all 
the bells in all the offices at once. 
There was a frantic running to 
and fro of secretaries and messen- 
gers. Another time, Tad ate up all 
the hothouse strawberries being 
forced for a state dinner. Lincoln 
would rarely punish or scold. 

But there were times when even 
the President’s easygoing nature 
was pushed too far. When Tad 
and Holly invaded a cabinet meet- 
ing to bombard it with a toy can- 
non, Lincoln interrupted the meet- 
ing and quickly restored peace. 
On another occasion, when Lin- 
coln was reviewing Union troops 
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from the White House portico, 
Tad sneaked behind him and start- 
ed waving a Confederate flag. Lin- 
coln, noting a strange reaction 
among the spectators, turned to 
see what was going on. He then 
quietly pinioned boy and flag with 
his arms and handed both over to 
an orderly who carried them in- 
side. Later, Lincoln confronted his 
son. “Tad, do you know that you 
are making your father a great deal 
of trouble?” The boy immediately 
burst into tears, and promised to 
reform, 

Tad, like his mother, was always 
full of schemes for raising money. 
Once he stood at the foot of the 
White House stairs and collected a 
toll from all who went up. “Five 
cents for the benefit of the Sanitary 
fund,” he would call. (The Sani- 
tary commission corresponded to 
the Red Cross of today.) Again, he 
opened a store in the White House, 
stocking it with fruit and candy. 
He found plenty of customers 
among the office seekers who con- 
stantly thronged the place. On one 
of the national wartime fast days 
proclaimed by the President, Tad 
opened a food depot stocked from 
the White House larder. Mary 
Lincoln was indignant, but the 
President laughed heartily. “If he 
grows to be a man,” he joked, 
“Tad will be what all women dote 
on, a good provider.” 

Tad loved intensely, and, like 
both parents, had a compassionate 
heart. For his part, Abraham Lin- 
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coln doted on Tad and frankly 
spoiled him, probably because he 
so resembled his mother, whom 
Lincoln loved very deeply. 

Lincoln once brought Tad with 
him to a cabinet meeting. The boy 
quickly became bored with the 
long speeches, and climbed on his 
father’s lap, to “nestle his head on 
his bosom,” as a man who was 
present later wrote in describing 
the scene. The account continues: 
“As the long, bony hand spread 
out over the dark hair, and the 
thin face above rested the sharp 
chin upon it, it was a pleasant 
sight. The head of a great and 
powerful nation, soothing with 
loving care the little restless crea- 
ture so much dearer than all the 
power he wields.” 

If Tad was like his mother, Wil- 
lie resembled his father, and he 
was, accordingly, Mary Lincoln’s 
favorite. Willie would try to head 
off Tad’s escapades, and would 
sometimes reprove him. Tad was 
dark-haired, dark-eyed, and mis- 
chievous; Willie was fair-haired, 
blue-eyed, and studious. Julia Taft 
called Willie “the most lovable boy 
I ever knew; bright, sensible, 
sweet-tempered, and gentle.” 

Willie read a great deal, and 
even wrote some childish poetry. 
He collected memoranda of im- 
portant events, such as his father’s 
inauguration, dates of battles, and 
deaths of distinguished men. Abra- 
ham Lincoln once proudly showed 
Willie’s notebook to a distin- 
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guished visitor. Besides being stu- 
dious, Willie was a deeply religious 
boy, who loved everyone and who 
tried to make those around him 
share his inner happiness. Mary 
referred to Tad as her “trouble- 
some little sunshine,” but she often 
said that Willie would be the hope 
and stay of her old age. 

The noisy playing of the little 
boys in the White House suddenly 
became subdued in February, 1862. 
As Lincoln returned one evening, 
Old Edward, the doorman, stopped 
him to say that Mary wished to 
see him right away; Willie was 
seriously sick. Lincoln vanished up 
the stairway. 

Invitations had been issued for 
an important state ball, and Mary 
thought they should be recalled. 
But the doctor assured the Lin- 
colns that Willie was getting along 
satisfactorily, and plans went for- 
ward for the elaborate affair. 

On the night of the ball, Willie 
suddenly became worse. The Pres- 
ident and First Lady descended the 
stairs with worried faces to go 
through the merry-go-round of of- 
ficial entertainment they knew so 
well. They greeted the endless blur 
of faces, listened to the Marine 
band, and tried to say the proper 
and tactful word to each guest. All 
the time, their thoughts, sick with 
dread, were upstairs in the great 
bedroom where Willie lay burning 
with fever. Several times, Mary 
left the glittering scene and went 
upstairs to hold the hot little hand 
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and listen to the labored breathing. 

Somehow, the Lincolns got 
through the ball. The days dragged 
on. The newspapers said that Wil- 
lie had “bilious fever.” Willie had 


asked for Bud Taft, and the 
staunch little pal spent much time 
at the bedside. The President 


found him there late one night. 
Lincoln laid his arm across Bud’s 
shoulder to stroke, as so often, the 
boyish head on the pillow. Then 
he said gently, “You ought to go 
to bed, Bud.” 

Bud answered simply, “If 1 go 
he will call for me.” Later, Lin- 
coln found the faithful little fellow 
fast asleep beside his friend, and 
carried him tenderly off to bed. 

After Willie was declared in 
danger, Mary did not leave his 
bedside. The prolonged, agonizing 
watch wore her out. Tad was tak- 
en ill, too, apparently with the 
same disease, and the Lincolns 
suffered double anxiety. 

On Feb. 20, Willie had a mo- 
mentary brightening. He held 
Bud’s hand and seemed better. But 
as night fell, the long struggle end- 
ed and the little form became for- 
ever still. 

Abraham Lincoln, his face dis- 
torted with grief, pulled back the 
cover and looked upon the dead 
face of his child. Choked with sobs, 
he tried to express his acceptance 
of God’s will, but his words 
strayed into that pitiful cry of be- 
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reaved parents through the ages, 
“We loved him so.” 

The sight of the still, white face 
threw the exhausted mother into 
convulsions, She had not in her 
the strength, balance, and maturity 
to meet this disaster. Tad, too, was 
very ill, but not even his need 
could force her to muster her self- 
control. She had been like a light- 
hearted child, playing in a drama 
with gorgeous costumes and daz- 
zling settings. She would in time 
try to solace herself with these 
things again and find them shoddy 
trappings. 

The Lincolns had already lost to 
death one child, Eddie, their sec- 
ond son. But with the help of 
youth, the birth of two more chil- 
dren, and the surroundings of 
home, Mary had rallied from this 
loss. Now, youth was behind her, 
her health was impaired, and she 
was in the midst of war, suspicion, 
criticism, slander, and hate. She 
would never recover from this 
blow. 

There was a violent storm in 
Washington the day of Willie’s 
funeral. Roofs were blown off, 
steeples toppled. Nature seemed to 
be in a convulsion of grief, like 
the woman who lay desperately 
ill in the White House. 

In time, Tad recovered. The 
roofs and steeples were repaired. 
But for Mary Lincoln, there could 
be no restoration. 


February 
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Advertising the K of C Way. 


More than a million inquiries 

have been answered, and have 

brought knowledge to the un- 
informed 


By Joun McCartuy 


| HavE finally found my way 
| home,” wrote a man from 
|_-~ |} Auburn, Calif., to the 
Knights of Columbus Religious 
Information bureau, St. Louis. “My 
long and weary search has ended. 
I have just been baptized a Cath- 
olic. My soul is filled with a quiet 
peace it never knew before. I have 
many persons to thank for the hap- 
piness I have found, but had it not 
been for the course of instructions 
by the Knights of Columbus, I 
might still be searching for what I 
wanted more than anything in 
life.” 

From a ship in the Pacific, a 
young sailor wrote, “All my life 
I have been confused over religion. 
My mother and father broke up 
over religion when I was seven, 
and all my life I have been torn 
both ways, until recently when I 
received your Catholic-instruction 
sheets. God is showing me the way 
now.” 

A woman in Natchez, Miss., re- 
ported that as a result of her send- 
ing for the K of C course, she 
and six other members of her fam- 





ily joined the Church. A young 
Jewish girl was not only converted 
by these same instructions, but also 
entered a novitiate. A Protestant 
clergyman in Ohio was so im- 
pressed that he arranged with a 
Catholic priest to address his con- 
gregation on Catholic beliefs and 
practices. The first meeting proved 
so interesting that the priest was 
invited to return and give an ex- 
planation of the Mass and_ its 
meanings. 

These unusual reports are only 
a few of the hundreds of thousands 
of responses from all over the 
world which have resulted from 
the national advertising campaign 
in leading U.S. and Canadian 
magazines and newspapers spon- 
sored by the Knights of Columbus 
since 1948. Handling of inquiries 
from the advertisements alone re- 
quires a staff of approximately 30 
persons. Total inquiries received 
up to Dec. 1, 1953, from the adver- 
tisements total 1,393,525. 
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Although the advertisements 
have appeared only in American 
and Canadian publications, in- 
quiries and enrollments for instruc- 
tions by mail have come from 
more than 50 foreign countries, 
including even Russia and its satel- 
lite nations, Poland, Austria, Czech- 
oslovakia, Hungary, Bulgaria, and 
Yugoslavia. Inquiries came also 
from China, India, Indonesia, Is- 
rael, Iran, Lebanon, Siam, Egypt, 
Korea, Malaya, Liberia, Australia, 
Arabia, Japan, Switzerland, Tur- 
key and the Philippines. 

Although the primary purpose of 
the program is to disseminate in- 
formation about the Catholic faith, 
not to make conversions, 127,474 
persons have enrolled for Catholic 
instruction by mail. 

“No statistical records have been 
kept concerning the number of peo- 
ple taking instructions who have 
become Catholics,” said Luke E. 
Hart, the K of C supreme knight. 
“But we gather from letters and 
reports from our local councils that 
it is a very substantial number.” 

Last May, Hart sent a progress 
report of the campaign to the Vati- 
can. He received the foilowing 
reply. 

“His Holiness has followed with 
paternal interest the steady prog- 
ress of the Catholic advertising pro- 
gram undertaken by the Knights 
of Columbus, and notes with par- 
ticular satisfaction how it continues 
to,produce encouraging results in 
making the Catholic faith better 
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known among peoples and bring- 
ing many within the fold of the 
Church. 

“Today this is a very necessary 
form of the apostolate. Everywhere 
men are becoming dissatisfied with 
the present disorder they see in 
the world and are beginning to 
look elsewhere for a spiritual solu- 
tion to the numerous problems that 
confront them, a solution which 
can only be found in the Christian 
teaching of the Catholic Church. 
The Holy Father is very pleased, 
therefore, with the fruitful results 
of your apostolic work. .. .” 

Back in 1948, when the Knights 
inaugurated their campaign to ad- 
vertise the Catholic faith in na- 
tional magazines and newspapers, 
it provoked considerable discussion, 
particularly in the publication field. 
The advertisements were a great 
departure. 

Never before had the Catholic 
faith been advertised in the mod- 
ern sense. Many wondered why 
Catholicism was now being pro- 
moted; after all, it could not be 
for lack of adherents. With its ap- 
proximately 30 million members, 
the Catholic Church is the largest 
in America, and its number of new 
members increases annually. Why, 
also, was such a campaign being 
sponsored by a layman’s organiza- 
tion rather than officially by the 
hierarchy? 

Several national-magazine pub- 
lishers refused to accept the ads. 
They feared the effect upon their 
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readers of such provocative cap- 
tions as You Hear Strange Things 
About Catholics; Lord, Teach Us 
to Pray; and The Bible Is a Cath- 
olic Book. Several others found it 
necessary to defend themselves 
against the criticism of anti-Catho- 
olic subscribers, some of whom 
canceled subscriptions. 

Publishers who ran the K of C 
advertising discovered that not 
only were they deriving a regular 
source of income out of it, but also 
a paid-for editorial feature. They 
received many letters congratulat- 
ing the Knights on their “articles” 
and “writings.” Circulation losses 
were negligible. When complaints 
were received, the K of C supreme 
council fortified the publisher’s po- 
sition by supplying him with copies 
of a large number of letters prais- 
ing the program. 

The ads and booklets are written 
in an arresting, colloquial style. 
Each takes up a question which 
has been asked about Catholics for 
generations, and supplies answers 
to it in a pleasant, conversational 
manner, without arguing. The 
over-all impression is that of a 
Catholic friend or neighbor simply 
and sincerely replying to a casual 
question about beliefs. 

Nuns have long been a mystery 
to many non-Catholics, so an ad 
captioned, What Makes a Woman 
Choose Such a Life? gives the an- 
swer. The Mass baffles many, so 
there is an ad headed, Yes, Christ 
Gave Us the Catholic Mass. An- 
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other question which is asked to- 
day, although not so frequently as 
25 years ago, when Al Smith ran 
for President, is: “Isn’t a Catholic’s 
first loyalty to Rome instead of to 
the U.S.?” The reply is in the ad, 
All Right, Let's Test Catholic Loy- 
alty. The booklet offered in this 
particular ad contains an authenti- 
cated account of Catholics’ con- 
tributions to American history. 

One frequently hears it said that 
“only the ignorant and supersti- 
tious are Catholics.” Hence, the 
K of C ran an ad, But How Can 
Educated People Be Catholics? In 
this connection, notice this. The 
Atlantic Monthly, which is widely 
credited with having a readership 
higher than average intellectually, 
has produced 50,678 inquiries in 
the last five years. It also has the 
lowest cost-per-reader inquiry ratio 
of any of the publications carrying 
the K of C advertisements, which 
include such mass-circulation pub- 
lications as the American Maga- 
zine, American Weekly, Collier's, 
and Parade. 

The booklets, prepared by ex- 
perts, give more detailed explana- 
tion than the brief statement in the 
limited space of the advertisement 
proper. Usually, the booklets have 
the same title as the ads in which 
they are offered. The booklets, too, 
are casual. Take the one which 
goes with the ad, But Why the 
Candles, Holy Water, and Beads? 
“It looks like mumbo-jumbo to 
me,” says Dave Smith to Father 
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Crane. “What good does it do to 
light a candle or burn incense? 
And how can a little medal around 
my neck protect me from acci- 
dents?” 

Many non-Catholics thought the 
same as Dave Smith when they 
saw hundreds of their fellow Gls 
wearing medals, The 48-page book- 
let details the specific reasons why 
Catholics use candles, holy water, 
beads, and medals, and bless them- 
selves. 

Neither booklets nor ads contain 
exhortations to join the Church. 
However, on the inside back cov- 
er of each booklet is this statement. 
“Learn all about the Catholic 
Church by mail at no cost! You 
can easily investigate Catholic 
faith and worship in the privacy of 
your home. Just send us your name 
and address, and advise us that you 
desire to learn about the Catholic 
Church by mail. We will send you 
an interesting course of instruction 
which is short, yet complete. No- 
body will call on you unless you 
request it.” 

Many persons would like to be- 
come Catholics but do not want 
it known publicly that they are 
taking instructions. Mixed mar- 
riages are a productive source of 
converts. The non-Catholic mem- 
ber, by investigating Catholicism 
secretly, averts possible family dis- 
sension. 

Some interested business and 
professional men, especially where 
Catholics are few, fear that open 
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association with a priest might 
jeopardize their livelihood. Women 
dread the possibility of malicious 
gossip. Now, for the first time in 
the history of the Church, there is a 
centrally organized bureau for in- 
struction by mail. 

The idea of the K of C adver- 
tising was originated in 1944 by a 
member of the Missouri state K of 
C council, the late Charles F. Kel- 
ly, Jr., president of Kelly, Zahrndt 
& Kelly, a well-known St. Louis 
advertising firm. 

It was Mr. Kelly’s contention 
that much of the antagonism 
against the Catholic Church came 
through ignorance on the part of 
many people. He pointed out that, 
by and large, Americans are fair- 
minded, and would welcome the 
facts about the Catholic faith. But 
it was difficult to get these facts 
into the hands of those who might 
be antagonistic to Catholicism 
through ignorance. Mr. Kelly felt 
that the answer might be advertis- 
ing. It was. 

The headquarters of the K of C 
Catholic educational campaign is 
the supreme council’s Religious In- 
formation bureau, 4422 Lindell 
Blvd., St. Louis, Mo., where all 
the inquiries from the ads are 
directed. 

To avoid any possible errors, 
handling of the campaign is pains- 
taking. Before any ad or booklet 
is published, it must receive the of- 
ficial imprimatur of Archbishop 
Joseph E. Ritter of St. Louis. 














Trouble on 
the Docks 


Longshoremen and the racketeers fight it out 


By Danie, R. Wricutr 


Condensed from the Wall Street Journal* 


Suttivan, New York City 
e}, dock worker, is leading a 
double life. 

When the crime-tarnished Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s associa- 
tion struck the piers on Dec. 1, the 
husky Irishman refused to cross the 
picket lines. The next day, with 
the walkout over, he went back to 
heaving crates—still as a “loyal” 
ILA man who always paid his 
$3 a month dues. 

But secretly Mr. Sullivan signed 
a pledge card favoring the new 
AFL dock union which had been 
trying to run the ILA off the wa- 
ter front. That pledge was forward- 
ed to the National Labor Relations 
board, which soon would be hold- 
ing an election. Sullivan thought 
and hoped the AFL would win. 

More than that, he’s been serving 
the AFL as an intelligence agent. 
After work, if he thought he had 
something worth while, he’d go to 
a bar, dial a number, and report, 
“This is Sully; see you in half an 
hour.” 





Then he’d go to a delicatessen 
in Greenwich Village and wait un- 
til he was joined by an unkempt 
fellow who wanted the time of 
day. Sullivan would pass along his 
information and go on home to 
217th St. in the Bronx. The dis- 
reputable-looking man carried the 
news back to John Dwyer, the 
AFL dock union’s general organ- 
izer for Manhattan Island. 

During the quickie strike Sully 
got some especially intriguing dope. 
He obtained for the AFL the 
names of pickets not only at his 
own pier but at seven others along 
the Hudson. Most of the names 
were familiar to police blotters. 
Those men with criminal records 
had been denied work permits by 
the new water-front commission of 
New York Harbor. 

J. Sullivan is not the real name 
of this man. (“J. Sullivan” happens 
to be a name ILA racketeers have 
used to pad payrolls.) 

Mr. Sullivan is 44 years old, mar- 
ried for 23 years, has three children. 


*711 W. Monroe St., Chicago 90, Ill. Dec. 3, 1953. Copyright 1953 by Dow Jones & Company, 
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He leaves his one-bedroom apart- 
ment carrying a  two-sandwich 
lunch packed by his wife. He pays 
15¢ on the subway and 10¢ on the 
crosstown bus to get to his pier 
shortly before eight o'clock. After 
this trouble and expense, he has 
never known whether he would 
have a job for even half the day. 
That’s been decided by the hiring 
foreman at the “shape-up.” 

Under “shape” rules, all of the 
dock workers formed a silent semi- 
circle before the pier entrance. A 
foreman called the names and num- 
bers of individuals or gangs who 
would work the four-hour morning 
shift. The same procedure was used 
at the 1 p.m. shape. The hiring 
foreman was picked by the ship- 
ping line or stevedoring firm which 
operates the pier, but they usually 
chose a man the union designated, 
to keep labor peace. 

Sullivan has been high on the 
list of “eligible” workers at his pier 
because he works hard and keeps 
his mouth shut. In 1949, during a 
stint on Hudson river Pier 18, he 
said something uncomplimentary 
about Albert Ackalitis, who was 
then that pier’s hiring boss. After 
that he went without work for two 
weeks, 

Ackalitis, whose name is real 
enough, and who is rated by New 
York City detectives as still a big 
wheel on the lower Hudson docks, 
is a muscular six-foot-one-incher 
with nose slightly askew. 

Dock-worker Sullivan, like most 
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of his fellows, has worked under 
many hiring bosses who, like Acka- 
litis, have criminal backgrounds. 
Under the New York-New Jersey 
water-front crime-control law, the 
power of the hiring boss is sharply 
curtailed. The law has established 
13 state-run hiring halls in the port 
to replace the shape-up and the ar- 
bitrary authority this old system 
gave the hiring boss. 

Since J. Sullivan belongs to a 
regular gang, or one that works at 
least 24 hours a week, he doesn’t 
have to report to the hall. But the 
hall superintendent has to give per- 
mission before the gang can be 
hired for any given shift. If Mr. 
Sullivan were a casual worker, la- 
boring fewer than 24 hours weekly, 
he would have to be hired inside 
the hall by the employer’s repre- 
sentative for each shift worked. 

The big Irishman isn’t sure this 
system is the best one, “because it’s 
run by a bunch of politicians.” But 
after years of subservience to the 
racketeers, he’s willing to take his 
chances. A couple of things he can 
be thankful for: the commission 
has denied permits to 24 hiring 
bosses who have criminal records; 
and to Mr. Ackalitis, who is no 
longer a hiring boss, it has denied 
even a longshoreman’s permit pend- 
ing a hearing. 

The pay Sullivan receives is 
$2.27, an hour. But he has aver- 
aged only about 28 hours a week, 
making his weekly pay $63.70—not 


good for raising a family. 
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Under the new law he may be 
getting more work. Out of 40,000 
men who’ve been working at least 
occasionally on the wharves, only 
some 24,000 have registered for em- 
ployment through the state hiring 
halls. That apparently means that 
in seeking a day’s work he'll be 
under less pressure from the “cas- 
uals.” And Sullivan thinks that 
maybe the racketeers “won't be 
sneaking their friends and relatives 
in my place, as they’ve done a lot 
of times before.” 

Taxes and miscellany have re- 
duced his weekly pay to about $59. 
Sullivan has been approached at 
work at least once a week by a 
man he calls Ready Freddy, who 
wants to know if he’d like to play 
the numbers game. Sullivan says 
he’s never been directly coerced 
into placing bets, but likes “to keep 
in good with the guys around 
here.” So he has given Fred a dol- 
lar. The odds are eight to one 
against him. He thinks he’s lost “a 
couple of hundred dollars” in the 
last two years, and won a little 
more than $30 in return. “I'd rather 
play pinochle,” he comments. 

Another man who has liked to 
do business with Sullivan at work 
is a man he calls U-Boat. This 
gentleman maintains the _ pier’s 


loan-sharking concession. When he 
works less than 24 hours a week, 
Sullivan has trouble feeding his 
family, and U-Boat arranges a loan. 
The port-wide rate is 10%—per 
week, not per annum. So it costs 
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Sullivan $2 a week to borrow $20, 
$4 a fortnight, and so on. 

After the 25-day dock strike in 
the autumn of 1951 the big Irish- 
man ran up quite a debt to the 
loan sharks. He finally had to ad- 
mit he couldn’t pay. He was inter- 
rupted at dinner one chilly evening 
by the telephone; a man introduced 
himself as Sammy, and told him, 
“Be in front of your place at 11:30 
sharp and we'll pick you up in a 
Dodge panel truck.” Sullivan fol- 
lowed the instructions, and when 
the truck pulled up he was ordered 
in back with four other workers. 

The truck bore the unhappy Sul- 
livan and his companions to a pier 
where big luxury liners dock. The 
truck stopped at the pier gate and 
Sammy called Sullivan out and 
asked him if he was a good whis- 
tler. He admitted he was and Sam- 
my ordered him to stay at the gate 
and give out two shrill whistles if 
someone came nosing around. Then 
Sammy, in the presence of Sulli- 
van, called the pier watchman, 
gave him $5, and told him to go 
to a bar and not to return before 
an hour was up. The watchman 
left. 

Then Sammy and _ the others 
drove inside the gate and Sullivan 
walked around nervously. Sullivan 
could only guess, and he probably 
was right, that the truck was being 
loaded with German cameras and 
imported foodstuffs which he him- 
self had helped unload from a 
cargo-carrying luxury liner the 
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week previous. When the Dodge 
came back, Sammy got out, hand- 
ed him a can of imported olive oil, 
and said, “Take this and go home 
and don’t let out one peep about 
this.” The truck hurtled off; Sulli- 
van dropped the can of olive oil in 
a trash barrel. His debt was can- 
celled. 

After that uncomfortable experi- 
ence, Mr. Sullivan was careful not 
to give the loan sharks very much 
business. Now when he has trouble 
meeting the grocery bill, his family 
“eats a lot of cabbage and cheap 
stuff like that.” 

Other gouges have been taken 
by the racketeers. One of the com- 
monest has been the salary kick- 
backs to hiring foremen. “It used 
to be a five-spot about every week, 
but we haven’t got hit with that 
so much recently on account of the 
heat’s on these guys,” he explains. 

There’s nothing to guarantee 
that gambling, usury, and extortion 
will disappear from the piers un- 
der the rule of the new commission. 
Most of that is in the hands of the 
police—who’ve failed to eliminate 
it in the past. But with a firmer 
hold on his job, Mr. Sullivan thinks 
he'll be in a better position to with- 
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stand the pressure brought on him. 

Another practice now outlawed 
but being challenged in the courts 
is “public loading.” From time to 
time the Irishman has been taken 
off his dock job and put to work 
unloading or loading trucks that 
shuttle to and from the piers. 

The so-called “public-loading” 
enterprises which put wares on the 
trucks are mostly owned by ILA 
ofhcials and members. And when 
Sullivan was put to work for them 
he continued on the shipping com- 
pany’s payroll, so the public load- 
ing firm got his services for noth- 
ing. “The pier superintendent 
(who is employed by the shipping 
line) didn’t protest,” Sullivan ex- 
plains. “He didn’t want labor trou- 
ble.” | 

When asked why he never got 
fed up and went to work in a fac- 
tory, Sullivan bristles. He says his 
job is a tough, exacting one, and 
he is proud of it. “Down in a hold 
it’s an icebox in winter and a sweat- 
box in summer, and you can’t make 
any false steps when a slingload 
moves down on you.” Summing 
up a strange pride in his work, 
Sullivan remarks, “You wouldn't 


like it, but I do.” 


* 


eA ute soy in an American school refused to sew, thinking 
it beneath the dignity of a ten-year-old. 


“George Washington sewed,” 


said the principal. 


“Do you con- 


sider yourself any better than George Washington?” 
said the boy seriously. 


“IT don’t know. 


Time will tell,” 


Senior Scholastic (22 April ’53) 
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Time and Time Again, by James 
Hilton. (Boston: Atlantic-Little, 
Brown. 306 pp. $3.75.) 


Mr. Hilton is an old hand with 
plots. They practically eat out of 
his hand as he grooms them to per- 
fection. Time and Time Again 
shows us the life of a just-below- 
top-level diplomat. When the story 
opens, Charles Anderson is in Paris, 
one of the English delegation at an 
important meeting of the UN. 
Charles, affectionately called Stuffy 
by his colleagues, is planning a din- 
ner to celebrate the 17th birthday 
of his son Gerald. 

Through the planning and the 
dinner, Mr. Hilton in a series of 
flashbacks saunters through the life 
of Charles Anderson. We take a 
peek at Anderson’s somewhat zany 
father, Sir Havelock; his abortive 
early love affair of Cambridge 
days; the beginning and mellow- 
ing of his career; his marriage, and 
all the quietly exciting days that 
followed it. 

Severe critics will say that the 
whole make-up of Time and Time 
Again is too Forsythian and imita- 
tive. This is snap-judgment justice. 
The Forsythes and the Andersons 
do occupy the same shelf in British 
society. 

But beyond that, they have lit- 
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tle likeness. Hilton’s sympathies are 
far wider than Galsworthy’s, and 
Hilton’s ironic sense of fun keeps 
him from letting his characters 
take themselves too seriously. 

This is a fine novel: balanced, 
urbane, witty. It is no psychiatric 
blueprint nor snake pit, no mechan- 
istic reading of man and his pas- 
sions and problems. That’s why it 
was such a delight to read it. It 
was good to fraternize with men 
and women again, after such a long 
time in the machine shop. 


Beyond This Place, by A.J. Cronin. 
(Boston: Little, Brown. 316 pp. 
$3.75.) 

Readers who “dearly love” Mr. 
Cronin will dearly love this novel 
—for, no doubt, all the wrong rea- 
sons. It is a new type of detective 
story. Paul Burgess, who is halfway 
through his university course, lives 
in Belfast, Ireland, with (he be- 
lieves) his widowed mother. 

Suddenly Paul discovers that his 
name is not Burgess but Mathry. 
His father, convicted of a brutal 
murder, is serving a life sentence 
in Stoneheath prison in England. 
Something about Paul’s childhood 
memories of his father convinces 
the boy that such a man as he fond- 
ly remembers could not be guilty of 
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the brutal murder of which the 
Crown had convicted him. 

Paul runs off to England, and 
begins the investigation that even- 
tually clears his father’s name. The 
whole jig-saw puzzle is put to- 
gether with Cronin’s sure sense of 
drama and timing. It is a swift- 
paced story, and as entertainment 
is far superior to the whodunits 
written about mayhemmers and 
fornicaterers. 

Cronin resorts to considerable 
melodrama of the Victorian shil- 
ling-shocker type; he fairly wrings 
the necks of all the adjectives that 
describe extreme emotion. A large 
number of his characters are all 
white or all black, all good or all 
bad. 

This oversimplification of hu- 
manity and Cronin’s love of the 
underdog — which has been the 
chief theme of his novels—are both 
of service to the kind of story that 
Beyond This Place is. Most critics 
will agree that the book is not top- 
drawer Cronin, but it is the work 
of a genius at storytelling, and 
that’s what most readers ask for 
their money. 


A Handful of Blackberries, by \g- 
nazio Silone. (New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. 314 pp. $3.50.) 


A Handful of Blackberries is the 
story of an Italian valley. The 
drama centers chiefly about two 
characters: Stella, a beautiful young 
Viennese Jewess, and Rocco, who 


has neglected his career as an archi- 
tect because of his devouring in- 
terest in social justice. Around the 
two there clusters a notable collec- 
tion of minor characters as delight- 
ful as they are unusual in their sim- 
plicity. 

The plot is the incessant struggle 
against injustice. It seems as old as 
the valley itself. Every age has seen 
it, and the peasantry in every age 
has been “against the government.” 

The problem of Stella and Rocco 
is of the present time. They, like 
so many in the valley, joined the 
communists, and tried to live by 
the communist creed. But the party 
began to think less of helping the 
people than bringing them into 
line, and inflicted the same cruelties 
as former masters. Rocco left it in 
utter disgust, and Stella followed 
him. 

How the party tried to punish 


. them and how the people of the 


valley joined the latest movement 
against injustice provides Silone 
with rich opportunities for a series 
of impressionistic pictures of the 
people and the countryside he 
knows so well. It may be said that 
Silone is a moralistic novelist, since 
he concentrates his power and in- 
dignation on social justice. One 
may question whether Utopianism 
and genuine art can live in the 
same atmosphere. But Silone’s pow- 
er cannot be denied, nor his devas- 
tating humor, nor that vital quality, 
beyond all these, of entering into 
the secret places of men’s souls. 











| What Should the Church Do First? 





‘} HROUGHOUT its history, two 
main points of view constant- 
ly appear as to what the principal 
function of organized religion 
should be. 

One point of view stresses the 
doctrinal side of religion. The em- 
phasis here is on revealed truths, 
especially those truths by which 
our lives must be lived in order to 
reach heaven. The other point of 
view stresses life in this world, the 
life we live in relation to our neigh- 
bor and all other people. 

Which is more important? What 
should the churches do primarily? 
Are both so important that the 
churches should emphasize both 
equally? 

Tue Catuotic DicEst, in its sur- 
vey of religion in the U.S., sought 
to discover how Americans would 
answer such questions. We sum- 
marized the questions as follows: 
“Which do you think is more im- 
portant for the church to do—to 
convert people to a spiritual belief 
so that they can earn a happy life 
after death; or to teach people how 
to live better every day with all oth- 
er people?” 

The statistics on the answers to 
this question are surprising. The 
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survey represents 104 million adult 
Americans. Of this total, only 17%, 
or about 1714 million, say that the 
more important thing for the 
churches to do is to convert people 
to a spiritual belief in order to earn 
a happy future life. This propor- 
tion is surprisingly small. 

This percentage is surprising in 
another respect. It stands for rather 
wide extremes of variation among 
different religious groups. On the 
one hand, over a quarter of Bap- 
tists affirm this position as the more 
important one for the church to 
take. On the other hand, only 2% 
of Episcopalians, Congregational- 
ists, and Jews think that the more 
important task for the church is to 
convert people to a spiritual belief 
so that they can earn a happy life 
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Representing 104 million Americans 
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after death. Catholics and Metho- 
dists are in the middle of these ex- 
tremes, with 16-17%, the same as 
the national average. 

However, not all of the others, 
that is 83%, take the position that 
the more important work of the 
churches is to teach people how to 
live better every day with all other 
people. Actually, only slightly un- 
der half of all adult Americans, 
49%, take that position. Neverthe- 
less, nearly 52 million out of 104 
million is a large proportion, when 
contrasted with only 174 million 
who take the first position. 

Jews are particularly insistent on 
the view that the work of the 
churches is to teach people how to 
live better every day with all other 
people. Well over three-quarters of 
all Jews, 79%, take this position, 
considerably more, proportionately, 
than any other religious group. 
The strong inclination of Jews to 
take this position may be explained, 
in part, by the difficult history of 
their race. It is also true, however, 
that Jews have traditionally in- 
clined to a “this-world” view of re- 
ligion. 

Congregationalists and Episcopa- 
lians, who, along with Jews, had 
so low a percentage on the first 
position, likewise have high per- 
centages on this second position. 
Congyegationalists are second after 
Jews, with 70%, followed by Epis- 
copalians with 69%. They are both 
considerably above the next large 
religious groups represented, the 
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Presbyterians and Lutherans, who 
each have 56% favoring the second 
position. Methodists and Catholics 
are again somewhat in the middle, 
the Methodists with 52% and the 
Catholics with 44%. Baptists, with 
34%, are considerably below others 
on this position. 

Fifty-two million adult Ameri- 
cans thus hold the view that the 
churches should concentrate more 
on teaching people how to live bet- 
ter with each other, while 1714 mil- 
lion think the churches should be 
concerned more with spiritual be- 
lief in relation to life after death. 
What about the 35 million other 
adult Americans? 

This large proportion, nearly a 
third of the total, 33%, refuse to 
say that either is more important 
and answer that they are equally 
important. About 1% are unde- 
cided about the question. 

The question was worded so that 
those who answered were expected 
to choose between two alternatives. 
To have a third of all who an- 
swered depart from the original in- 
tent of the question and answer 
that both positions are equally im- 
portant is significant. Such an an- 
swer suggests, for 33 million, that 
the two positions are wholly com- 
plementary, so much so that nei- 
ther should be regarded as less 
important than the other. 

Catholics have the highest per- 
centage of any religious group an- 
swering, “Both.” Well over 9 mil- 
lion of the 23.7 million adult Cath- 
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olics, 39%, take this position. They 
are closely followed by Baptists, of 
whom 38% think both positions 
are equally important. The Bap- 
tists, it should be noted, have the 
most equitable distribution of an- 
swers of any religious group: 27% 
for the first position, 34% for the 
second position, and 38% for both 
positions. 

The next large religious group 
answering “both” drops notably 
down to 30%, a percentage shared 
by Methodists and Presbyterians. 
The general Protestant average, 
however, is 33%, or 6 points below 
the Catholic average, and 16 above 
the Jewish average of 17%. 

The greatest variations in pro- 
portions occur in the different reli- 
gious groups. Other divisions of 
Americans follow more or less the 
same proportion as the general av- 
erage: 17% for spiritual belief, 
49% for teaching people how to 
live better with each other, and 
33% for both. 

There are, however, a few trends 
worth noting in some of the other 
divisions. For example, older per- 
sons attach more importance to the 
church’s work of converting people 
to a spiritual belief so that they can 
earn a happy life after death than 
younger persons do. From 20-22% 
of persons 55 years of age and older 
take this position as opposed to 14- 
17% of younger persons. It is per- 
haps inevitable that older persons 
tend to consider more seriously 
their life after death. However, 
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Representing 23.7 million Catholics 


younger persons seem to forget that 
their whole lives enter into the de- 
termination of whether their life 
after death will be happy or not. 

The division of Americans ac- 
cording to education reveals a con- 
sistent trend. Persons with only 
elementary education have a rela- 
tively high 21% who think that the 
more important work for the 
churches is to convert people to 
spiritual doctrine. Those with high- 
school education drop to 16-17%. 
Only 13-14% of those with college 
education think so. 

As might then be expected, the 
trend consistently rises for those 
who think the more important 
thing for the churches is to teach 
people how to live better with each 
other. Thus, 44% of persons with 
elementary education take this po- 
sition, 48-50% of those with high 
school education, and 50-56% of 
those with college education. There 
is no consistent trend, however, for 
those who say both. The greatest 
difference, in fact, is between those 
with some college education, 36%, 
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and those who are college gradu- 
ates, with 30%, the other divisions 
falling between these two. 

The higher the income a person 
has the less he thinks the task of 
the churches is to convert people to 
a spiritual doctrine in order to earn 
a happy life after death. Only 14% 
of those having an upper income 
think this way, while 22% of those 
with a lower income take this posi- 
tion. Those with a middle income 
are in between with 16%. It is 
probably not surprising that, in 
general, the wealthier a person is 
the less his thoughts incline to the 
matter of life after death. However, 
34% of both those with an upper 
income and a middle income an- 
swer that both positions are equally 
important, while 31% having a 
lower income answer this way. 

In the East South Central states 
of Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, 
and Mississippi, an unusually high 
30% take the first position, with 
only 29% taking the second. This 
is the only case where those taking 
the first position actually exceed 
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Representing 71.1 million Protestants 
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those taking the second position. 

In looking over the statistics gen- 
erally, note, first of all, that the re- 
sponse to the question is split three 
ways. No one view seems to have 
a real majority. The point that then 
becomes most striking is that a 
third of all who answered insist 
that both positions are equally im- 
portant. This large proportion is of 
the opinion that each position im- 
plies the other; and that the 
churches, therefore, cannot empha- 
size one more than the other. 

Does it follow that this view 
which answers “both” is the best 
position to take? Is the answer to 
our original question the answer 
that the churches should emphasize 
both positions equally? At first 
glance, this answer might seem to 
be the best one to take. 

However, let us notice carefully 
the wording of the original ques- 
tion. In the phrasing of this ques- 
tion, the first position states that 
the more important work of the 
churches is to convert people to a 
spiritual belief so that they can earn 
a happy life after death. This posi- 
tion, while stressing the importance 
of heaven as man’s ultimate goal, 
likewise stresses the importance of 
the life we now lead, since it is by 
our present life we come to earn a 
happy life after death. The first po- 
sition thus implies, and even in- 
cludes, the second position. 

The second position states that 
the more important work of the 
church is to teach people how to 
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live better every day with all other 
people. This position does not ex- 
plicitly refer to a life after death. 
Therefore, the second position does 
‘not imply the first position. One 
can readily hold the second position 
without holding that there is a life 
. after death. 

No doubt, most of those who an- 
_swered “both” assumed that each 
position implied the other. In a 
certain sense, the two positions can 
be understood in a completely com- 
plementary way. However, it is im- 
portant to notice that only the first 
position includes explicitly both 
life after death and the present life, 
whereas the second position does 
not explicitly include life after 
death. A secularist could easily take 
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the second position, but never the 
first one. 

The statistics on this question, 
therefore, should be of concern to 
religious-minded persons in the U. 
S. The figures suggest a conscious 
or unconscious secularistic trend of 
thought. Nearly half of all Ameri- 
cans interpret the work of the 
churches in terms of an activity 
that could be carried on in a purely 
secularistic way. A third of all 
Americans, in trying to combine 
both positions, do not see that the 
first position is really the more im- 
portant position because of its or- 
dering to a future life with God 
and, moreover, that it contains 
what is important in the second 
position. 


‘ou are the judge of television. What you like is what producers will 


produce, what sponsors will sponsor. They want to know what you like. 


Public preference for a show is an order for it to continue. 
You are like the audience in the Roman amphitheater in pagan times. 
A gladiator would live if the people held their thumbs up. So will a 


television show. For your ballot, please turn this page. 
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No religious-minded person em- 
braces secularism directly. But sec- 
ularism has a way of seeping into 
religious thought and into the 
work of the churches. The most 
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The Golden Dozen 


Ballots cast between Nov. 15 and Dec. 15 give Bishop Sheen’s 
“Lite Is Worth Living” program nearly twice as many votes as 
the runner-up in the Golden Dozen poll, “I Love Lucy.” 

Two new programs, “Letters to Loretta” and “Show of Shows,” 
moved up to replace “Liberace” and “Studio One” on your list of the 
nation’s twelve best television shows. Here are your choices, listed 


in the order of their popularity. 


. Life Is Worth Living 

. I Love Lucy 

. Dragnet 

. Toast ot the Town 
Godfrey and His Friends 
». Jackie Gleason 


MN Who — 
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significant point of this survey is 
that in all religious groups in this 
country, a secularistic view of the 
work of the churches seems to be 
the majority view. 
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7. I Remember Mama 
8. You Bet Your Life 
9, Letters to Loretta 
10. Show of Shows 
11. What’s My Line? 
12. Our Miss Brooks 
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Thumbs up on which shows? Simply indicate in the column below (or 
use a post card) the television shows you like. Mail your vote to THE GoLpEN 
Dozen editor, CatHotic Dicest, 41 E. 8th St., St. Paul 2, Minn. 

Each month Tue Catuotic Dicest will report your choice for the first 


12 shows—The Golden Dozen. 


Perhaps you only really like one, or two or three shows. Then vote 
for only those, and leave the other spaces blank. Vote every month if you 
like. Be sure to specify the name of each show. 

It’s very important that you vote, because television is here to stay and 
we ought to help it improve. You will if you vote. 

These are the television shows I like: 














L. 7. 
2. 8. 
3. 9, 
4, 10. 
5, 11. 
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THE POWER OF THE WORD 


To the Editor: Toronto, Ontario. 


During the Lenten season of 1952 I came across the March issue of THE 
CATHOLIC DiGgsT. Up to that time I had not even been aware of the 
existence of such a suliilessiens I had been an Anglican all my life, with- 
out the remotest interest in the Catholic Church, but as I leafed through 
the magazine I became so engrossed with what I read that I borrowed the 
magazine, took it home, and read it from cover to cover. 


What impressed me most, I think, was the picture I got of Catholics 
all over the world united as in one family through prayers, devotions, and 
the sacraments. From that day onward the Catholic Church was never 
far from my thoughts. I bought one or two issues of THE CATHOLIC 
DiGEsT and then in July, 1952, entered my subscription. Two months 
later, in September, I made my first visit to a Catholic church, inquiring 
about taking instruction. The way ahead was not easy; I am married to 
a Protestant and surrounded by Protestant friends and family. Many 
doubts assailed me, not as to the validity of the Church’s claims, but 
rather as to the wisdom of joining the Church. Instruction was inter- 
rupted for some months while I sought the strength I needed. 


THE CATHOLIC DiGEST arrived regularly and each succeeding issue filled 
me with renewed hope and courage. In September of this year, through 
the grace of God, I recommenced my instruction, and last Nov. 17 I was 
baptized at St. Patrick’s church in Toronto. I can’t express my joy at 
being a Catholic, and the editors and staff of THE CATHOLIC DicEsT will 
always be remembered in my prayers with gratitude. This magazine was 
indeed the lamp which lighted me along ‘‘the way back home.”’ 


May God continue to guide you. 
Yours sincerely, 


JEAN F. SHAW. 





Launched with Post Cards 


_ Back in 1936 this magazine was just an idea, 
but one that seemed good enough to share 
with others. Father Gales had 2,000 names 
on his Catechetical Guild mailing list. Ona 
double post card he asked these friends to 
say what they thought about a new magazine 
to be known\as\ THE CaTHotic Dicgst. 
If they liked \the idea would they please 
indicate it in two ways: —— 

1. (] I will buy the firsc three issues of your CATHOLIC DiGgsT. 
2. Send____additional copies of this post card for my friends. | 




















It was almost too simple, but it worked. Requests came for 10, 50, and 
even 100 post cards. Those cards came back with the magic ¥/ in the [J 
and a call for more cards. Within months the post cards filled a filing cabinet. 
A courageous printer offered to run 13,000 copies to fill the first orders. 
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Tue Catuoxic Dicst has kept faith with those first readers. | 
Year by year, as support continued, the magazine was made 
better. Today, because of its intrinsic reading value, nearly 
800,000 copies are printed every month. : 
_ As a project for Catholic press month, demonstrate your faith 
in good reading. You can start a tremendous chain 
reaction by déing these two simple things: 
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1. Remove the post card inserted at page 97. 
| 2. Give the card to a friend or mail it in a letter. : 
The card has space for a message to your friend. Your 
words will be much better than ours. 
Results of this project will be given in the April issue. Oivas 


is twofold: a better magazine for you; a greater contribution 
to the glory of God and the welfare of our country. 





